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Military invalids numerous in the streets;—Paris crowded 
with paupers;—Dublin more thronged with them;—lIrish mode 
of soliciting alms;—Number of charitable institutions in London; 
—Hotel-Dieu;—Jt was meliorated by the revolution;—Mortality 
in the Hotel-Dieu in 52 years;—Hospice de la Maternité;—Hospi- 
tal de la Salpetriere; almost exclusively destined to the reception 
of indigent and infirm females.—Hospital des Incurables;—a kind 
of middle state between the two worlds.—Hespice des Aveugiles. 
—The ebjects of this Institution.—Institution des Sourds- 
Muets;—The Abbé Sicard’s method of teaching the deaf and 


dumb. 


My Dear Fuiryp, # 
In a late letter, } gave you a description of the Military 
Hospital. No foreigner, on rte, the capital and behelds 
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ing the people, as they pass and repass the streets, would 
ever dream, that such an institution exists within the cire 
cumference of the metropolis, or, scarcely, w ithin the bonne 
daries of the empire. Every tenth man, at least, that he 
meets, in Paris, isa maimed, or superannuated soldier; and is 

recoenized to be such by his scars, or by being clad in ao 
old, soiled, suit of regimentals. 

The average number of military invalids, in France, une 
der the old order of things, amounted to thirty thousand. 
This number, it is extremely probable, has been more than 
tripled uvdér the bloody reign of the Corsican usurper.— 
But an inconsiderable proportion of these disabled warriors 
are admitted into the military Hospitals. The remainder 
are scattered over the country. Most of them find employ- 
ment, and subsistence, in the large cities. Paris is thronge 
ed with them. Some of them are occupied as servants; 
some as clerks, in counting-houses, and offices of various 
kinds; more are engaged as police spies; and not a few have 
been obliged to desrend from the honourable occupation of 
a soldier, to the humiliating condition of street beggars. 

No city, which I have ever yet examined, is so over- 
storked with paupers, so deluged with mendicity, as Paris.* 





* The beggars in Dublin, which city 1 afterwards visited, are 
far more multitudinous, and more wretched, than those of Paris. 
I never saw any where else, Iam convinced, individuals so dis- 
gustingly filthy, or reduced to so low a state of starvation, as ia 
the Irish metropolis. This not a little surprised me, as the 
country is under the same government with England, where the 
number of alms-implorers is comparatively small. The truth is, 
Ireland is a too much neglected, and consequently, a miserable, 
section of the united kingdom. Were the same attention paid to 
the formation of schools, and to the education of the youth, in 
Ireland, that there is in Scotland; were manufactures, and the 
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Tam informed, by travellers, that some of the towns in. 
Spain, and Italy, have a greater number of beggars, in pro. 
portion to their total populatiow than are tobe fownd ‘in tie 
French capital. Bat there surely exists enough here to 
awaken into a flame the most slumberous insensibility— 
enough to call into exercise ali the generosity of the char- 
itable. 

The English are more distinguished by their liberality to 
the children of want and sorrow, than the French. The 
number of establishments-for humane and charitable pur- 





mechanical and agricultural arts encouraged, stead of being 
checked, by the English; and were the road to civil and milita- 
ry offices rendered equally opea, and unembarrassed by irrita- 
ting and hateful distinctions, to prwtestant and te catholic merit; 
tliat naturally fertile, ocean-girt, country would, I am persuaded, 
speedily assume a novel and more cheering aspect; and its -in- 
habitants would soen become less averse, and incalculably more 
beneficial, than they now are, to the power, that governs and 
controuls them. 

The same remarks, which have beeg made respecting the 
wretched condition of the poorer class of people in Dublin, are 
applicable to those in Cork and its neighbourhood. 4, once, took 
a little excursion into the vicinity of that city, for the purpose of 
examining the state of the peasantry. I found them most deplo- 
rably degraded. Their habitations are miserable hovels, such 
as, in América, would hardly be thought fii for cattle, Some of 
them are built of small stones and mortar cemented together; and 
others of mud. ‘The whole forms but one apartment, from six- 
teen to twenty feet in length, and fourteen or fifteen wide. ‘The 
walls rise about six feet in height, and are covered with a thatch- 
ed roof. They are surrounded, and replenished with filth of the 
most disgusting kind. 

{n the same cottage, I saw parents, and children, pigs, and 
Sheep, all associated in one herd, The furniture coasisis of a 
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poses, in Paris, is far Jess in proportion to the magnitude of 
the city, than in London, and these, too, which Paris pos- 
sesses are under vastly worse regulations. All, or nearly 
all, the French institutions of this description are founded 
by the state, and supported from the publick treasury, 
whereas those of England, and those of the United States 


few of the most essential articles for cooking, two or three crazy 
chairs, a form, anda parcel of straw fora bed. The pitiable in- 
habitants, who are chiefly females, are employed in the most la- 
borious, and the. most menial services—in bearing burdens, in till- 
ing the land, in cleaning streets, &c. I was assured by a gentle- 
man of high respectability in Dublin, that there were three mill- 
ions of souls, at least, on the island, who never get an opportuni- 
ty to taste flesh more than once in the year, and this is on a cer- 
tain-Catholick festival. They subsist almost entirely on pota- 
toes, of which the country produces a great abundance. 

One mode of soliciting alms, which prevails in the Irish capi- 
tal, and, I trust, nowhere else, deserves to be subjoined to this 
lougfnote. Walking out one morning, I was startled at seeing a 
coffin, stationed by the side of the street. It was white, or the 
naturaf colour of the wo8d. A woman, in rags, was seated by it. 
But what did it contain? It was the lifeless corse of her “Inisband, 
brought hither, to excite the commiseration of those, who ‘passed 
by. She implored, for God’s sake, that I would give her money 
to inter, decently, the body of her departed spouse. I was go- 
ing to impartashilling toher. I bad opened my purse for the 
money. ‘“ Do’nt give any thing to that woman,” said aman, who 
stood a few feet from me. ‘ Strangers are deceived” continued 
he. “They know not the signification, which this woman at- 
taches the term decently: It implies a sufficiency to defray the 
expense of a drunken frolick, which the poor people always have . 
on such occasions, if their solicitations are sufficiently success 
ful.” 
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likewise, are entirely maintained .by the donations of indi- 
viduals, and the-exertions of benevolent. societies. * 

My present object is to make. you acquainted with some 
of the most important, and most extensive of the 


PARISIAN HOSPITALS.’ 


With this article, however, I’ shall not long detain you. 
I have been able, personally, to examine but two-or three 
of these humane establishments. For the scanty informa- 
tion which I have obtained concerning them, I ans princi- 
pally indebted to several published descriptions of the pres- 
ent state of Paris, and to the observations ‘of some of my 
friends, who have long resided in this city. The parisian 
Hospitals, which amount, in number, to twenty eigtt, or 
thirty, are divided into two classes; the one is deslined to 
the reception ard the relief of the sick; the other “serves 
as an assylum to children, to the infirm, and to the aged in. 
digent.’? Among those of the former class one of the old- 
est, and most celebrated institutions is the 


HOTEL-DIEU. 
This immense, but inelegant, pile of buildings, situated in 
the Place Notre-Dame, contains, at present, no less than two 


thousand eight hundred beds. ‘The establishment had its 
origin in the munificence of St. Landry, who founded it as . 





* The munificence of ihe English for the relief, and sup- 
port of the diseased and the destitute has; I may venture to as- 
sert, no parallel in any other nation. In the single city of Lon- 
don, there areno less than 118 alms-houses; 22 asylums, inciud- 
ing lying-in hospitals; 16 dispensaries for the sick, lame, and dis- 


gased; and 1719 institutiops and friendly societies for. humane 


and charitable objects. ‘The sums annually expended for the 
benefit and maintenance of the indigent, in London, amount te 
269,000 sterling. Colquhoun. 
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early as the year 669,. Very generous additions were made 
to its funds, both by St. Louis and by Heury LV. 

kt was formed on a principle of the most noble and enlarg- 
ed liberality. The original design was'to furnish a receptacle 
for all descriptionsof the sick and maimed, of both sexes, 
who were too necessilous to procure the means of relieving 
théir own distresses. No distinction was made, in conse 
quence of birth, of complexion, or of any particular religious 
tenets. Nomatter to what nation a man belonged; no 
matter in what country he drew his first breath; no mat- 
ter what reiigion he avowed, if he happened to be in Paris, 
afflicted with disease, and in indigent circumstances, he was, 
without any recommendation, rea:ily adnutted into the 
Hotel Dieu; provided his disorder was not scrofulous, epi- 
leptick, or veneral, Human calamity of course asseubied 
together Jews, Turks, pagans, infidels, protestants, and cath- 
olicks, who received equally all the needed assistance, all 
the kind solaces, which the institution was capable of rend- 
ering. 

The number of invalids, even in times far removed from 
the present, was, usually, above five thousand. But in pro- 
cess of years, this illustrious establishment underwent a most 
deplorable degeneration. So great was the inattention of 
the managers to the purification of the polluted air, contin- 
ually undergoing deterioration, inthe apartments of the 
sick; so heedless were they in regard to tue cleanliness of 
the building; and:go diliatory in intering the bodies of the ' 
deceased, that the. Hotel-Diewu had become “ rather a chare 
nel house than a-hospital.” 

But the revolution, by which numberless evils, of incale 
culable magnitude, were produced, evidently effectuated 
a salutary change in this asylum of distressed humanity.— 
Previously to that awiul eveut, the invalids wad becomeé, 
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three, or four times more numerous than the beds allotted 
them. . Three, and sometimes four, individuals, tormented 
w.th dissimilar maladies, were obliged toshare a single des- 
picablecouch. As the bodies of the dead were removed 
only at. stated periods it not unfrequently happened, that a 
living person would be suffered tolie, for hours, wedged in 
between two putrifying corpses. 

The evil grew to such an enormoussize as to arouse the 
alarms of the publick, and, especially, of those, who resided 
within the reach of the infected atmosphere of this: human 
slaughter-house. But it was no easy task to apply an effec. 
tual remedy. The revenues had increased to an almost un. 
limited amount, and the superintendents of the hospital 
were unwilling to give a satisfactory aecount of their appli- 
cation. The government at length interfered. A number 
of gentlemen were commissioned by them to-examine into 
the cause of those bitter, and uninterrupted, complaints, 
which assailed their ears from every quarter, This come 
mittee were, shortly, astonished at the result of their own 
investigation. They ascertained the mortality. which had 
taken place in the Hotel-Dieu within the space of fifty two 
years. In this period there had been admitted, they found, 
1,108,741 patients, (a number about equal to twice the 
whole population of the metropolis) of which 244,720 had 
expired within the precincts of the establishment ! The an. 
nual average of deaths, during these years, amounted, it 
seems in this single hospital, to more than four thousand 
seven hundred ! 

From this time, the Hotel Dien began to assume an ime 
proved aspect. The condition of its miserable inmates was 
very perceptibly meliorated. A bed is now assigned to 
each patient. The air in the wards is often clarified by fu. 
Mmigation with muratick acid, and the walls are whitewash. 
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ed. No longer is such a meliey of diseases as forstierly ex. 
isted here, permitted to come in contact with earch other. 
A separation of the patients, afflicted with unlike com. 
plaints, has been effected. Those who are preyed: on by 
infectious diseases, sick children and insane persons, are now 
transferred to other hospitals, recentiv erected, or fitted up, 
for their reception. 

The medical and surgical departments, which wete once 
shamefully degraded by being given to charlatans, are now 
in the hands of men of reputable talents, and of considera- 
ble eminence in their respective sciences. | There are six. 
teen physicians and surgeons attached to this establishment, 
of whom M. Lepreurx is the principal physiciangeand M. 
Pelletan the chief surgeon. 

Paris possesses five other hospitals whose destination is 
very nearly the same as that of the: Hotel-Dieu. Each cf 
them contains about two hundred beds, and is capable. of 
accommedating as many patients, 

There is one hospital inhabited entirely by persons of 
both sexes, who are infected with the venereal poison, 
and, whoare picked up from the streets, and gather- 
ed from the haunts of debauchery, with which the 
French capital, more, perhaps than any other city, abounds. 

The hospital of St. Louis, which has in it seven hundred 
beds, is devoted to the treatment of chronick disorders. It 
was founded in 1697, just two centuries ago. 

At the head of the catalogue of charitable institutions de- 
signed for the support and solace of the necessitous, the ine 
firm, and the aged, none has a stronger claim to be placed 


than the 
| HOSPICE DE LA MATERNITE. 


This establishment consists of two distinct houses, situat. 
ed at a moderate distance from each other. “‘T'ie*former is’ 
a foundling, and the latter, a lying-in hospital, In the one, 
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vou may see 2 multitude of infants, who have been unnata. 
rally abandoned by their parents, and thrown on the mercy 
of the publick. From the other, where females are admit- 
ted two months before the presumed period of their accouche 
ment, about fifteen hundred children are annually added te 
the population of the capital. 

Let us walk along the south bank of the Seine, a little 
above the pont d’ Austerlitz, and our attention will be ar- 
rested by a spacious and venerable superstructure, or raih- 
er, an assemblage of magnificent edifices. It isa hospital, 
and one of the most extensive and interesting of all those, 
which belong to the metropolis. Anciently it was employed 
as fhe manufactory of salt-petre. Hence its present appele 


Fation, 
HOSPITAL BE LA SALPETRIERE. 


This institution was founded by Louis XIV, in the year 
1656. It is now almost exclusively destined to the receps 
tion of indigent and infirm females. None are received, 
those in extreme poverty, and those oppressed with prema- 
ture decrepitude excepted, till they have attained to ,the 
advanced age of seventy years. 

Such a host of decayed individuals of the tender sex; 
guch a monstrous collection of “livtng death,’ is, 1 imagine, 
nowhere else discoverable, The total number of women 
constantly resident here exceeds seven thousand!* ‘Tiose, 
whoare favoured with good health, and those, who have not 
proceeded too far down the declivity of life to labour, are 
occupied’ in instructing young girls, brought hither from 
the foundling hospital, in the manufacture of lace, and in 
various kinds of needle-work. 


Most of these superannuated — matrons have seen _ better 





* Mixoir de Paris t. 1. p- 86. 
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days. It ia impossible for a person of ordinary sensibility 
to behold this vast army of hoary headed females, hurry- 
ing to the grave, without feeling his bosom swell with emoe 
tions of regret and commiseration. Hundreds of them were 
once blessed with respectable and affectionate partners, with 
dutiful children, with friends and “sacred home.” But an 
‘ age of war, and especially of civil war, is an age of widows 
and of orphans. The sword of the combatant, and the axe 
of the guillotine, have sent thousands of husbands and sons 
to the “world invisible,” and left thousands of weeping 
wives and mothers, to perish with hunger, or to drag out the 
evening of their days in the recesses of an alms-house. 

One division of this capacious edifice is alloted to females 
affected with insanity; and to idiots. Another institution 
of the same description as the one here mentioned, is estab- 
lished for the reception of old men, who have advanced too 
far on the journey of life to be capable of toiling to procure 
their own support. 

On the opposite side of the street from’ my lodging, stands 
an ancient edifice, inhabited solely by depauperated fe~ 
malés, who are the prey of diseases, which have been pro- 
nounced, by the physicians, incurable. Hence it is denom- 
inated the 

HOSPITAL DES INCURABLES, 


I lately attended mass, on Sunday morning, in the chapel 
of this institution, and, after the exercises were concluded, 
my conductor, as a supplement to what we had heard, led 
me through several of the apartments of the sick, where 
we had an opportunity to take a practical lesson on the vanis 


ty ofall sublunary possessions, and where the miserabe obv os 


jects of distress before me irresistibly impelled my 


thoughts forward to contemplate the spectacle of my owp 
mortality, 
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y F The furniture used here is neat, but remarkably plain. 
fe | In the eating-rooms, where breakfast had just been provid- 
o | ed, we saw no plates, except wooden ones. The number of 
t¢ | spatients, who are maintained in this gloomy dwelling, I did 
th | not ascertain. ‘There may be two hundred. 

an A large proportion of them were lying on their couches, 


which they will, unquestionably, soon exchange for the nar- 
~ row mansion of the grave, Indeed this habitation appears 
ns to be a middle station between the two worlds. Its occu- 
") pants, whose disorders have baffled the utmost exertions of 
: the medical art, are conducted hither from the other hospi- 
tals, to wait awhile, and then to bid adieu this troublous 
scene. Excluded from the society of the world, where 








ion a some of them have felt the vicissitudes of fortune, its smiles 
ab- : and its frowns; and where others have incessantly dragged 
too @ the heavy chain of poverty and distress, and found by la- 
iré ~—® mentable experience, 

' «That fate has wove the thread of life with pain, 
isd 4 And twins, e’en from the birth, are misery and man ;” 


ul here they can take a retrospect of life, and tell its value= 
aN othing, methinks, can cheer the prospect before them, but 
le the hope of a speedy transition from this vale of pain and 
a sorrow, to a state of ineffable tranquility and bliss. 


_. Hope, as an anchor firm and sure, holds fast 
* ‘The christian vessel, and defies the blast.” 


_ I should be chargeable with very culpable neglect. were 
“I, while engaged in drawing you a sketch of the benevolent 





ie HOSPICE DES AVEUGLEs. 
4 To the.talents, and perseverance of M. Valentine Hauy, 
‘brother to the far-famed mineralogist of the same name, 
: Who has already been mentioned, are the French publics in: 
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debted for one of the most humane and beneficent estab- 
lishments that ever embellished any country. After this 
excellent man had spent twelve years of his life in maturing 
his scheme, and had exhausted all the property he pos- 
sessed, he brought into operation a plan for instructing ‘the 
blind in several mechanical arts, in literature, and even in 
the sciences, His seminary was, at first, entitled the “ na- 
tional institution of the industrious blind.” The principal 
objects its founder had in view were, to draw this unfortu- 
nate class of people from the abodes of indolence; to fur- 
nish them ith the means of subsistence, by employing 
them in some easy and pleasant kinds of labour; to restore | 
them to society ; and to console them for their misfortune. 
The system of education, which he adopted, was simple, | 
aud calculated to fix, and interest, their attention. It was | 
divided into four branches. a , 

«]. Spinning, knitting, making of cord, fringe, trim- 





















mings, &c.” 
“II, Reading, writing, geography, arithmetick, litera. | 
ture, history, foreign languages, arts and sciences.” 4 
The sense of feeling is so refined in blind children, that | 
a pupil, a little informed, becomes perfectly acquainted A 
with maps by handling them. He points out, with his fine | 
ger, countries and towns; if- the map is presented. to him H 
upside down, he places it ina proper manner; and if one E 
map is substituted for another, he instantly discovers the! : 
deception.” . be 
“III. Printing in black characters, for the publick ; in| 
relief for themselves. 
The blind are taught-chiefly by means of raised- iti 
In, this kind of printing, they have completed a. grammar, a iP 
catechism, and a vast. quantity of musick. They have, alsoll J 


piloted 4. number of, Yoluminous works Jor the publick, 1 
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“LV. Musick, vocal and instrumental.” 

“It is impossible to form an adequate idea of the. decide 
ed taste of the blind for musick, and of the consolation, 
which it affords them, Deprived of their eyes, they seem 
to hecome all ears,’ 

The progress, which these blend pupils made, in the “oe 
siness and studies alloted them, far surpassed the most are. 
dent anticipations of the frieuds of humanity, The high, 
degree of perfection, which they attained in the art of 
printing, and in the composition, and writing, as wellas in: 
the performance of musick, has been certified by some of 
most distinguished musicians and printers of which, Paris, 
ca‘) boast. 

In consequence of a decree, solicited by M, Hauy “the, 
blind, in preference to the clear-sited of equal. merit, are. 
admitted to tie various secondary employments of the es- 
tablishment.” The subordinate teachers are now, of course, 
chiefly selected from this.class, The office of house-stewe. 
ard, too, was for .a considerable time. holden by a pupil, 
born blind, named Lesueur; who is said to be an excellent; 
geographer, and an expert mathematician. ‘Lhe duties of. 
bis station, such as.the receiving, counting, and paying out 
of money ;_ the. purchase of articles necessary for the supe. 
port, and employment of his brethren, and the disposal of 
all their manufactures, were discharged, with ability and. 
correctness. He is, at present, the principal manager of the 
printing department. 

A number of the former pupils of this institution’ have. 
been, by the assistance of their ainiable and benevolent pat- 

ron, M, Hauy, placed. in very respectable situations, where 
they can obtain a comfortable. ma ntenance, and_be highly. 
useful io the community. Indeed some of them, I am in. 


Sremeriare-sounecienk, by, ‘ub. en. of sabjetenonyy have 
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children who are not, like themselves, denied the power of 
vision, whom they instruct in reading, musick, arithmetick 
and some of the useful arts. 

A law was enacted in the year 1800, declaring that this 
establishment should henceforth be united with the “ Hos- 
pice des Aveugles,” founded by St. Louis, in 1260, for the 
support of three hundred indigent blind.. Twoor three 
years ago, there were no less than eight hundred individu- 
als assembled in this single hospice. . The number is now 
limited by law to four hundred and twenty.. Those who 
are comprehended in the first class, and who are able 
to -work, are employed ina variety of occupations, but, 
principally, in the manufacture of snuff, and in priot- 
ing; and for their industry they are allowed a trivial com- 
pensation. Those who constitute the second class, are fur- 
nished, by the government, with instructors, who make 
them acquainted with some of the mechanical arts, and 
with such other branches of knowledge as they are capabie 
of pursuing. © Each individual, whether he belong to the 
first, or second class is gratuitously lodged, clothed, and 
supported with all the necessaries of life. 

In order to be admitted into this establishment it is es< 
sential, that the person should be in a state of complete ce- 
city, and ofabsolute poverty.* All persons in the empire, 
who-have these qualifications are equally entitled to the 
notice of the minister of the interior, whose province it is 
to name those, who are’to fill the vacancies in. the Hospice 
des Aveugles. 

I frequently meet the blind, walking the streets of Paris, 
without any guide. They find their way into all quar- 
ters of the city, with almost the same facility, as those do, 


who are clear-sighted. They usually carry a small staff in 
Ne ae eat en een rca 
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the hand, with which they feel their way along the paves 
ment. 

It is a common, and, I believe, acorrect remark, that the 
loss of one of our senses serves only to give greater invigo. 
ration and accuteness to those which remain. _ I have, till 
lately, been too incredulous to credit what has been afirm- 
ed, by several good writers, that the blind are capable. of 
distinguishing colours by the sense of feeling. But the 
fact is said to be proved in Paris by evidence that is en- 
tirely incontrovertible. I heard M. le Fevre Geneau, one 
of the most eminent professors of the College of France, ase 
sert in a publick lecture a few days ago, that he knew a man 
now living in the metropolis, who, though perfectly blind, 
can designate colours, by the touch as easily, and as quick 
ly, as one, who is not blind, can by sight.” Had he not 
been fully convinced of the truth of this assertion, he would 
have hazarded too much by making it; for if it had been 
false, it could easily have been disproved by his numerous 
Parisian pupils. 

Another humane institution solicits your notice.. It is in- 
timately connected with the one last described, and is gove 
erned by the same administration. You are, in some meas- 
ure, acquainted with its reputatios. It has excited consid. 
erable interest in the United States. You have reada 
pompous, but very defective, account of it, in Carr’e 
*‘ Stranger in France.” Ihave in my eye, as. you will 
readily conjecture, the 


INSTITUTION DES SOURDS*MUETS. 


In this:‘much admired seminary there are occasional ex- 
aminations, which strangers and the publick are allowed to 


attend. The other day Madame de S. gave me an inyitae.... 


tion to,accompany-her to one of these intellectual banquets. 
was desirous of heing introduced to the priticipal institu. 
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ter, the Abbé Sieatd, of whosé extraordinary talents, and 
unbounded philanthropy Ihad oftenheard. It would, f 
knew, afford me pleacure to meet the unfortunate American, 
who had attendéd me from London, for the purpose of pla- 
éing himself under the Abbé’s tuition. Thad a strons eus 
riosity to witness the proficiency, which theze mute child- 
ren of nature Were making in literature, in the arts, and in 
the sciences. Allthése motives, conjoined with that of po- 
liteness, left me not a moment to déliberate whether to 
comply with the good lady’s request. Isent for a coach, 
and we rode immediately to the institution of the deaf and 
dumb, where we encountered the American Consul Gener- 
al, Mr. Skipwith, who had arrived just before us. The Ab- 
béwas surrounded by his ptpils. The examination had 
commenced. 

T have no intention of presenting you a phifosophical des 
lineation of the Abbé Sicard’s method of instruction. Were 
TI competent to the task, it would require more leisure, than 
J amabletocommand. I shall; however, point out-twe 
works from which all the information, which you may de. 
sire, on this subject, can be obtained. One of them is a de» 
velopement of the system first adopted in this seminary, 
and was published to the’ world in the year 1776, by the 
founder of the school, the celebrated Abbé L’Apee; a mar 
whose unrestrained benevolence led’ him to exhaust his’ 
large fortune in clothing, maintaining and instructing, the 
swarms of deaf and dumb children, who flocked to him 
from all quarters of Europe. He died, much Jamented, in 
1789 His successor, the estimable Abbé Sicard, has been 
long assiduJously employed in discovering and examining 
the defects in the original plan, and in supplying its impers 
fections. _ His. present method of infusing light into the 
dark and barricadoed understandings of his pupils is now 
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before the publick. _— these two works you willbe able , 
toyderive a more correct idea of his manner_ of instructing, 
than I could give you. 


The institution is protected and fostered by the French 7 


government. It comprises, at thig time, between seventy 


ind eighty students, of both sexes, In order to insure 2 


gratuitous admission into this seminary the following things 
are requisite. Proof must bé exhibited, that the person 
proposed is not Jess than twelve; nor more than sixteen’ 
years of age: a certificate, shewing that he is really deaf 


and dumb, attested by a physician of the niunicipality 


where the candidate belongs ; that he has ne contagious dis. 
ease; and that his parents have not the ability to support 
him at the school, When once admitted, he is nourished, 


dlothed, and instructed free of all expende fur five years, 


the period allowed for the completion of his education. 
Gentlemen of opulence, who happen to be cursed with chil- 


dren of this description, can send them to the care of the 
Abbé Sicard, provided they-pay en anaual pension of 900 


francs for boys, and 800 for girls. 


.The exhibition was not.so brilliant ; it did not create s0 





deep an interest, in the spectators, as. [ had been 
sxpect, ‘Fhe auditory was not large. We saw nothing to 
awaken those tender, those exquisite sensibilities of the fee 
male spectators which Carr pretends to have witnessed, and 


the manifestation of which he so feelingly describes. The 


‘suey 6 


answers, which some of the pupils wrote to the questions 
put to them, were indeed ingenious; but they were such 


a3 any person, who possessed the least atom of intellect, * 
would naturally make from a long. course of drilling. The 
sum total of their information appeared to me to'be qaité | 






circumscribed, and what they. had, to be very t nechan 
acquicet, They are, however, taught to read, te 
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to calculate, to understand the duties of religion, the use’ of 
the globes, and are made acquainted with some ‘useful 
trade. We observeda few tolerable specimens of paifiting, 
saw some elegant writing, in French and Ftalian, and heard 
a long, and rather tedious,’ preerhie ang crs of them by the 
prineipal institotor. ~" 

The Abbé is a very agreeable and intelligerit man, and 
T have no doubt, is doing incalculable benefit to his coun- 
try, and to humanity. It must be an'advantage to have 
those, who were once encumberances to the community, 
transformed into useful members of society. The pupils 
too are gainers on the score of happiness, as well as of inde- 
pendance, . 

T must here relate the extraordinary, Providential, pres- 


 ervatior from: destruction, which this friend of the unfor- 


tunate experienced, in the days of French turmoil, of dan. 
ger andof death. . ‘The fact’is recorded by La Cretelle, im 
his history of the National Assembly. ~ Among the ‘multi- 
tude of priests, who had been arrested, by order of the 
Communes, incarcerated, and reserved, as victims for the 
‘infuriated rage of the assassins on the second of Séptember, 
1792, was the Abbé Sieard. He was associated with nu- 
merous individuals, of exalted talents, of distinguished 
yeputation ; with many sainted worthies, too, who had 


“Lived unknown 
Till persecution drag’d thém into fame, 
And chased them up to Heaven.” 





The evening ‘previous to the day, fixed on by Robespierre, 


and his’ coagutors | in transgression, to oe purge ‘the ‘soil of libs: 


venty from the presence of these _ prisoners” — from these pi- 
ous souls, of them eminently resigned to their. fate, 
_ and fit for heaven ; the Deaf acd Dumb, whom the Abhé 
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~ most of the insurrections in Paris havé had th 


had instructed, restored to useful life, and to, society, ape 
peared before the Assembly, and demanded the liberation 
of their,parent and benefactor., Their tears, flowed pro- 
fusely and,were mingled. with his., _ The. spectacle was ale 
fecting. ,.1t softened, for a woment, the iron hearis of the 
menibers. They did not,-indeed, fully. grant the, request 
of the petitioners ; but they promised to recommend.the 
ebject.of their attachment tothe Executive Council, The 
niinisters forgot, or were indisposed, to save the Abbé. from 
destined, ruin, ,, The moment: for, execution arrived. The 
daggers of the assassins were levelled at him., At this. in- 
stant, Monnot, a.clockmaker, rushed through. the. band. of 
drunken murderers, threw himself between their, deadly 
weapons, and the Abbé’s body, and cried,“ If you wish to 


immolate the father, of the Deaf and Dumb, you, must first . ” 


kill.me.” .Hethen prostrated himself, at their. feet,. and 
by his pathetick, irresistible, eloquence, at, length, obtain- 
ed the Abbé Sicard’s release. To this.noble, deed, which 


deserves to be handed. down to posterity, asanact of geuu- 


ine bravery—-as an,exploit, which ought to immortalize 
the memory of Monnot,; to this illustrious act of, temerity, 
‘is the. world indebted for the continued existence, and Sere 
vices of the benevolent institutor of the Deaf and Dumb. 


LETTER. XXV, 


Mercier’s picture of the Palais Royal—Its extent and magni- 
ficence—Its shops, of almost every descriptioa— Articles dear- 
er here than in other parts of the city--The gormandizer—Sub- 


: terranean apartments—Their destination—Declaration of the 
Duke of Orleans—W alks of the Palais- Royal crowded in the 


resorts | thither—Here 
: rigin—A abel 


evening—No woman of decent reputation 
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com ] rleans—His pusillanimity-~ His:death—, 
catre Francais,—a good schol in which, ain the correct 
pronunciation of the ind reach | lan é--Plays. perform.d. here - 
far better than those exhibited in jondon—Ine rease of the Paris 
sian theatres since the revladoo—"helf mor tendency 
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« Here Tam, under these arcades, hot beds of every poi- 
gonous plant, which. has. been carefully “transplanted into 
every department. . Here is the focus of civil, discord and 
cabal ! Here i is the temple, where. stockjohbing devoure 
the publick fortune,. and.condemns whole families to hun- 
ger.” This is Mercier’s picture of the 


PALAIS-ROYAL, 


The stoneryres to which this appellation properly belongs y 
stands-orthe north side of the Rue Sr. Honore ; ;. Was erect. 
ed by Cardinal Richlieu, the founder of the French Acade.- 
iny; andewas thé residénce of Louis XIV, during his minor- 
ityon But the hate fs*now given, T believe, to the whole of 
that delightfil-spot, which was formerly denominated the 
Garden of the Palais-Royal, which was one of the most 
charthing; and most frequented promenades in the capital, 
and whichthe late infamous duke of Orleans, contrary to 
the «wishes: and “entreaties of the Parisians, environed by 
superb:stone buildings. - To this part of Paris my present 
remarks willbe confitied. ~ 

The garden is an oblong’ square, seven ‘hundred and ecie 
eight. feet. in.length, and “three hundred and. twenty in 
breadth, ornamented in thé middle by three grass plots, and 
on the longeat ‘sides are planted rows of horse chesnut ne 
which. are still'in’ theif infaiitite state.“ ‘The effect’ produ 
eed eons ie ie Peerritees| aren from the siti | 
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one “continued” cdi iat a 5 .arou 


tHree sides of tlie gar a eles 


into two 9 regular soto ia cole CK AC 1. decor 
ed with figures it in raretee with tert ‘and a —" 
ber of large fluted pilasters of the composite order. 
building, throughout its whole extent, is ir = 2 
balustrade, on the pedestal of* Which, ~ae™ apt whe 
fom eachcother; fréiplaced very ici rat oe oo. 
- Onithe lower flodr, a vaulted gallery rane iitively” rousd 
the edifice, and is lighted by 180 porticoes, ‘open on the 
garden; andiback of the gallery are the same number of el el 
egant shops, filled witli Watés, ‘of ‘countless ‘varieties, ex 
hibited for sale. Each of these:shops rented, at one time, 


‘ eight thousand versa. yeM Phicnconemapentiy. yield- 
ur forty. four. thousand awearg or sixty. thousand: pestis 
sterling... Lam informed, that, the whole yearly income of 
the duke of Orleans amounted to three hundred thousand 


pounds sterling. The whole lenathnk the covered igullery 
is nearly. one third of a mile. — oF atte 


tt Fa. 


I shall not attempt to Alescribe the magnificence: an 
eral of the saloons in the second story of the building ; nor 
shall I designate all the purposes, to which the numerous a. 
partments are devoted... In order, however, that you may 
uot be left completely ignorant of the magnitude, business, 
bustle. and iniquity of this modern Babel, J :shalls present 
you with a list of some. ofthe employments, whieh? occupy 
a part of the attention of the iphabitants.ofthe:Palaisfoy- 
al. On the two lower floors only, thore.are *ebook «stores, 
3 picture-shops, 1 shop for the disposalof mpathematical in- 
struments, 2 of porcelain ware,8.de modes; kiefor chandters 
Chiefs, 2 for mercery,.3 for bats, 2 for es fez 
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perfumery, 4for wigs; 6 for cloths of various kinds, 3 for 
gloves, 3’for honschold furniture, 4 for boots and shoes, 3 
for eatables, 15 shops for portrait painters; 6 for clock and 
watchmakers, 2for eugravers,:18for ‘jewellers, 12 for) mer- 
chant tailors; 29: coflee-rooms, 15: restaurateurs, or eating 
roonis, 17 rodms. for billiards, 18. for card ‘tables, exs 
change-offices, 2 lottery ‘offices, and 14 pawn-brokers offices, 
Many other species of business are carried: on iv -this. ime 
merse edifice, which {shall not take the trouble to enumer- . 
Ofeee 215651900 939u) LOM ere ; , : ‘ 

' Nothing can be more brifliant than the appearance of the 
shops, offices, &c in the evening, when'the piazzas are light- 
ed up.” ‘The gallery, is then, usually, thronged: with peo- 
ple of all ranks, and of nearly all civilized ations. | Here 
they walk, shielded against the inelemencies of all seasons 
or amuse themselves with inspecting the works of the artist, 
or éxamining the wares of the merchant, which are dise 
played before them inthe most attracting order. 

‘The parallelogram isbounded onthe south, by a large 
wooden structure, separated into one-hundred: and twenty 
five apartments, in-which iis exhibited for sale merchandize 
of all possible descriptions. In no other city, perhaps, on 
the globe exists such an.innumerable variety of objects of 
commerce—such an extensive farrago compressed into so 
contracted a compass.:: Hardly ‘any thing is produced, by 
nature or art;"even in‘the remotest: regions of the earth, 
which ‘cannot be found, either. in the wooden building, or 
under the arcades of the Palais-Hoyal. » In one quarter of 
this wonderful mart, the’eye is delighted with an exhibi- 
tion of the best works of the pencil, with elegant furniture 
with sumptuous clothing, with sparkling’ jewelry ; in anoth- 
er/ the nose‘issaluted by a singular'comimixture of agreea. 
ble aud unsavory odours, procecding from orranges, lemons, 
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figs, grapes, peaches, melons, strawburies, almonds; plumbs; 
olives, cheese, fish,’ sauisages, bacon, ‘baked: arapeey vehigs. 
meats, and ‘countless other conrmodities,::. eid aise 
Fruit is sold here at achigher mae seeaenniainns 
part of the metropolis; -but it» is commonly of.a swperiour, 
quality, and the rarest kinds may, inthis mart. be purchase 
ed at all seasons: »: The weather is now quile cold) and.yet 
a number ofshops are filled with the fragrance of recently: 
eathered:strawbnries, peaches, and melons. » The opulent; 
epicure, it is asserted, can always find these delicacies here; 
evenin the: dreariest months in: winter: «I -amsinformed 
that a notorious go:mandiz era limb iof, amvancient: noble 
family—was long accustomed to freqtient: a certain fruits 
shop, in the Palais-Royal;iwice a day, ‘statédly, through 
the year, for the sole puspose of feasting: on fresh strawbue’ 
ries, and melons... - His death, which happened» a short 
time since, was considered:a most calamitous‘event to. the 
fruit merchant; by whom it was very sincerely: deplored. 
Under the ground floor of this huge pile of building, there 
isa range of rooms reaching round the :three sides of the 
garden. These subterranean apartments are appropriated 
to as great a diversity of uses, as those are; in) the upper. 
stories, . Here:are eating-rooms, coffee-rooms, shops «in 
which boots and shoes are: cleaned, little theatres in -which 
plays are performed, for «the amusement) of the: inferiour 
classes of citizens, who pay but.a small pittance for admis« 
sion, and rooms, where companies of smokers ‘meet to puff 
away their winter evenings. Indeed; vast numbers ofthe 
Parisian ,canaille | may be) seen here: every nightyo some 
dancing ; some listening to the storiesof fortunestelters, and: 
conjurers, of both, sexes, who very gravely, and :very.confie 
dently, lay open:to you the whole. volume of your. future. 
history, for two sous! some adwiring the exploits of mouns 
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‘tebanks and rope daricere, and others ongaged 4 in, various 


mechanical occupations. 
The mind of man can scareely conceive of a more eters 


ogenious ascsemblaye of hitman beings, than that, which is 


. to be found ir the body and purlieus of this extraordinary 


building. “Searcely any épieries of business can be named, 
Which is not carried’on 3 © scarcely any art, which is not 
pursued ; ; starcely ‘any description of wickedness, in the 
wholé catalogue of human misdeeds, which has not its prac- 

tisers, in the Palais-Royal. Here are merchants, soldiers, 
stock -jobbers, anctioneers, money-brokers, hawkers of im- 
pure bodks and paniphlets, whose objects are the distruc- 

tion of virtte, the dissemination of efroneous principles, 
dnd the incuteatian of unlimited dissolateness, Here are 
zamblers, pick pockets, and adventurers of all. descriptions. 
T will give you Mercier’s picture of the slippery fingered 
sentry, with which this spot is atways infested. 

« Their eyes,” says he “ continually in search of pocket. 
books, are moveable and winking ‘like those - of apes, who 
study to steal, without being seen; their language is rail- 
fery or obscenity. © They keep near taverns, which serve 
them as retreats; they spread their nets in obscure. corn- 
ers; then sally out to give the alert to their accomplices.— 
Wemen mingle amongst themand carry on the same trade. 
they are sti!! more cunning ; they read the cypher much: 
tore quickly than men; the mouse, who carries off a 
crumb of bread, and who skips into his hole with the rapid- 
ity of lightning, is their perfect image; you have no need 
to speak to them; they gaess what you are going to say.” 

The PataissRoyal is, in fine, the residence of all the vi- 
¢e, which dishonorand degrade our species. It is the pro» 
Fifiek parent, the cradle, and the assiduous narse, of dissipa 
tion and debauchery. From this polluted centre, the 
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i : 7 | 
deadly contagion amanates jo every direction ; it diffuses 
itself through the capital, tlireagh the empire, _ perhaps, 
thrgugh the whole civilized world. 

“Fhe duke of Orleans, of odious memory; déclazed, when 
engaged in erecting this! edifice, “.that he intended to 
niake it the greatest) brothel, in. Kurope.”, .; Never, it is 

said, was any diabolical determination more,completely ac- 
complished. The third story from the ground. floor is in- 
habited, principally, by an incredible number of females, of 
no equivocal vocation. ‘They have their agents, stationed 
in different quarters of the Palais- Royal, and its neighbour- 
heod, to entice theidle, and ..the thoaghtiess, and_the li- 
bidinous into their clutches. | This:is. done, .because they 
are not themselves’ allowed, by the. police, to.appear in the 
parden, or inthe piazzas,',except. between the hours of 
eight and nine im the evening. | Should you happen, to be 
walking here, when the clock» strikes eight, you would be- 
hold a host of damsels; lost’ tajusefulness, lost. to virtue, and 
even to shame, suddenly rushing inte your view, | They 
immediately “scatter themelves. into, every..part of the 
sqriare, and the walks, and employ: all the, fascinating. al- 
furements, practised by the female dancers .of. Persia, to 
entrap the licentious'and unwary lounger. -Atthis hour, 
you may, generally, sée a vast concourse of Frenchmen and 


foreigners, whonbutiness, curiosity, or some criminal mo- 


tives havé drawn together. Through the‘crowds of men, 
which move, like a slow, but full, current | along under. the 
arcadés, these females unblushingly press, often rifling the 
pockets, or insulting: the persons, of those whom they are in- 


capable of seducing. © Among these: votaries of ; Mercury 


‘and the goddess of pleastire, P have noticed-severalsindivid- 


uals to whom naturé has been unconyngnly bountiful in the 
Bestovn mtient oF persenal charms; but it is acorrect remark, 
Qn I 
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wade by the oldest and best of the uninspired pocts, that’ 
“ Beauty unchaste is beauty in disgrace.” 


I necd not inform you, that all the females, who resort te 
the Palais-oyal in the evening, are of a similar character. 
No woman of decent reputation ventures to appear in this 
polluted region, in the night; nor, indeed, in the day- 
time, unattended by. her husband, or parent, unless 
drawn hither by the imperious call of indispensable bust- 


ness. 
The strength and vigilance of a powerful police are in. 


cessantly exerted, and incessantly requisite, to maintain tol- 
erable regularity among the singuiar medley of beings, 
who inhabit, or frequent, this high place of iniquity. The 
iron gates, which separate the garden from the vaulted gale 
leries, are closed, every evening, at eleven o’clock ; when 
most.of the company retire to their lodgings, or to the sinks 
of prostitution, or to the gaming tables. 

In this garden, the principal part of the insurrections and 
cabals, which have occurred since the commencement of the 
French revolution, and which, in their progress, have hur. 
ried away hundreds, and thousands of persons to the guillo- 
tine, and to their final audit, have had their origin. Here, 
the national cockade was first hoisted, amid the loud huzzas 
of a Parisian rabble. Here the same rabble burnt in effigy 


his holiness the pope, and also theamiable Marquis de la 


Fayette, then commander of the metropolitan guards. 

I have, I believe, already suggested, that the Palais. 
Royal owes its existence to a speculation of the duke of 
Orleans. It was completed in 1786. You ‘have unques- 


tionably heard, that a deep.rooted, incurable enmity had 


long existed between the queen and this ducal ‘brother.— 


This enmity is generally attributed to slighted love, on one 
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side, or the other... Tiis, however, is only conjecture. Its 
true cause has uever been well ascertained. — O.1e thing is 
certain, their mutual, unconquerabie hatred, from whatever 
source it sprang, contributed not a little towards bringing 
both of these exalted personages to the scaffold. 

It has been asserted, that this detestable prince, though 
wotoriousty timid and pusidanimous during the whole course 
of his life, became wonderfully courageous at the hour of 
death. But of this I have no satisfactory proof, . He was 
condemned withont the slightest evidence of his guilt; . on 
the mere pretence, that he had conspired against the “ uni- 
ty and indivisibility of the republick.” Qa_ his sentence 
being read, he cried out,“ Let it be executed. immediate- 
ly.” Therequest was granted. He was led. directly to.the 
guillotine, and launched into the eternal world,. carrying 
with him nearly as heavy a load of crimesas ever a mortal 
bore to the tribunal of his God. His demand, that the de- 
cree should be speedily put in execution is, in my view, 
rather evincive of his cowardice, than of hiscourage, His 
life had been filled up by a rapid succession of deeds of the 
blackest die. He had done more, than any other man, 
beth by precept and example, to bring about that universal 
laxity of morals—that bold and daring depravity of -con- 
duct, which is now so remarkably apparent in, France, and 
whose deadly effects will, it is likely, be as durable as, the 


generations of men., He was alwaysone of the leading .a-_ 


gents in fomenting rebellions azainst the kingly government. 
It was through his instigation, it is now thought, that the 
attempt. was made to assassinate the queen at. the palace of 
Versailles, His avarice had ground the face of the poor, and 
induced him, to rob the publick treasury: From. being tae 
first subject in the kingdom, he became a despicable time- 
server under all the flactuations of revolutionary power.—~ 


~~ 
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He was the friend, andthe fond associate, of every upstart 
demagogue, from the elequent orator, down to the insignifi- 
cant, deformed, subterranean fibel-scribbler, the murderous. 
Murati And to crown the climax of his guilt, he voted for 
the condemnation of his sovereign, his own brother, and one 
6f the most benevolent and most amiable of monarchs aid 
o men Whio could endure the retrospect ofsuch a life ? 
Who would not prefer instant dissolution to that horrible 
remorse, which a few hours of reflection would harrow up 
in hissoul ? 

» Besides*innumerable. spectacles. of a minor sort, there 
are ivo theatres, within the precincts of the Palais-Koyai, 
whieh have acquireda high reputation. Passing out of this 
edifice at the southewest corner, you can scarcely avoid 
seeing the 

| THEATRE FRANCAIS. 


It is an elegant structure, capable of containing three or 
four thousand judividuals, and was first opened to the pub- 
lick in 1790,.. On every night of the performance, 2-smalt 
detachment of soldiers is stationed before it, to prevent dis« 
order. ,This, you_know, is one of the great natioual thea- 
tres; and is maintained by the government. The expence 
of supporting, it considerably exceeds, it is said, the annual 
income, A frequeatly, attend the exhibitions in this thea. 
tre, , because 1, consider it one. of the best means. inthe 
world of acquiring .a.correct. pronunciation, of the French 
language... As.soon-as,J know what. play, is to be acted, on 
avy particular evening, J purchase and. read it over before. 
hand, so that, during the exhibition, I have. nothing :to do 

but attend to the action and pronunciation, _ The French 
in their oratory, indulge excessively .in gesticulation, This 
-patiality for gestures is not peculiar to their theatrical 
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performances. Jt- manifests itself in their literary. clabs, at- 


the National bistitute, at the shar, and in the sacred desk. 
In comedy, they certainiy. perform infisitely. better, than 
the Englisiv; but in tragedy, every;one must acknowledge 
they are vastly dnferiour. 
You will not bea little -sarprised to-hear»mesay, that, 
he plays acted in the 7heate Francais, ave far more pure, 
fav less calcntated to demoralize the auditory; than, thosé 
exhihited in! London. Ati these, except two or three; 
wiiich have been performed, since my arrival in-Paris; 
were written by Itacine, Moliere; Cornelle, and others of a 
similar stamp. Ifthe audience is to be entertained with 
an ajterspiece, it is short, neat and humourous; but almost, 
and ofien-entirely, free from that flood of profanitys and 
from that disgusting vulgarity, which’ frequently anake 
This is the more 
extraordinary, as London is, on the whole, afar less cor- 
rupt city than Paris. ) aa , 

t is not very unlikely, that plays are acted in some of 
the Parisian theatres, which are, if possible, of as immoral 
a lendericy us those exhibited in London; but on this point 
Tcaa say nothing from persona! observation. Indeed, I 
have 60 little fendness for theatrical amusements that { 
shall probably visit ‘no more than two or three theatres 
while I remain in the French metropolis. “You must, 
therefore, not deem it strange, should [ omit‘to write you 
any thing more on the subject of theatres. | 

I must, however, add, that the Parisian theatrés have 
been astonishingly multiplied since the downfal’ of ‘the an- 
cient monarchy. It-is'a curious fact, that’ the ‘Parisians, 
theniselves, and with great propriety, ‘bring forward’ this, 
as an evidence, if not, as one of the causes of the vast deter- 


their appearance on the English stag®. 
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sincé that cra.’ ‘This, I consider, a»strong' circumstantial 
argument, especially in the mouths of Frenchmen, who are 
certainly not chargeable with any criminal niceity in their 
moral notions, in favour of the inutility,to say the least, of 


‘theatrical exhibitions. . I will not take it upom me to deter. 


mine, that they might not, under certain regulations, and 
under discreet. management, be beneficial, in populous cit- 
ies ; but Ican,unhesitatingly, say, that, as they are now 
conducted, in most places, where I have been, they are 
productive, not only of no good, but of an incalculable guan- 
tam of positive evil, to the community. 

_ © See,” says a French writer, “ the change. of morals iu 
the Parisians since the year 1789. Atthat epoch, there 
were four great privileged spectacles, and five small thea- 
tres, in the metropolis.” Atthe present time, there are 
twenty two theatres, @vhich have gained a considerable 
reputation, and are, Tam told, tolerably well filled with 
auditors ;* besides two or three others, which are now 
building, and an immense number of little theatres along: 


the boulevards. 
* A short time before the author left Paris, Bonaparte, who 


* 





is wonderfully attentive to the morals of his subjects, issued a 


decree, ordering six or seven ofthe theatres tobe immediately 
closed. The decree was executed, and about 4009 individuals 
were thus instantly deprived of employment, and of bread. 
Such an unexpected, and sudden act of tyranny would in Eng- 
land, or in America, have excited an insurrection » among the 
people, which could not have been easily quelled. But the peor 
terror-smitten Parisians, though reduced toa state of absolute 
etarvation, scarcely dared to breathe out a murmur. 
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Maral. Pieces in Prose and Verse, by Lydia Huntley: . Hartford, 
Sheldon & Goodwin Printers. 1615. pp.:267.. 
Tave criticism always casts a benignant look onthe 

young literary adventurer.» It)is no part of her character 
to frown on the early attempts of real genius, though they 
should be marked with somewhat, of rudeness: and iniper- 
feetion. We hesitate not, therefore, to say;that those, who, 
while professing to act under her authority, have pursued an 
opposite course,—-who have scattered blasting over the ten- 
der blossoms of youthful. promise,—crushed the hopes’ of 
generous ambition, and chilled, as with the: frost: of deaths 
those warm and delicate sensibilities, which usually accom- 
pany. talent and worth, have violated their instructions and 
disgraced their office. The lyre of the young minstrel may 
tremble in his hand through‘ difidence and fear; and its 
tones may, at first, be fceble, interrupted: and unharmoni« 
ous; but if his untatored efforts afford a presage of future 
excellence, the critic who would not shame the dignity of 
his vocation, will not point the jest and raise. the laugh. 
fe wilt an the other hand with the checring\.kindness of 
the good ott Duchess; ~~~ 





‘ praise his chime 
And give him heart and give him time.’ 

But while criticism. is careful. not to. repress, with unprae, 
voked and wanton severity, the aspirations of :genius, she, 
will never throw her shield over the sickly offspring of dul: 
ness and ‘indolence, or defend literary fraud and imposture | 
frommerited reprobation. She holds with steady hand: 
her scales of justice, and awards praise, or blame; as equity’ 
may demand. We do not inqrire whéther these’temarks * 
are just, and whether they are apposite, and how far our 
practice shall correspond with our principles, are questions, 
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which our readers will soon be better qualified to decide. 
The author of. the volume under review, comes before 
the publick with more than ordinary clainis ow its candor 
and indulgence. Ata period of life in which the intellect, 
under the most propitious influences, must be supposed im- 
- mature and ill fitted for high achievments, Miss Huntley 
has chosen to incur the hazards, and assert her title to the 
rewards, of authorship. We Jearn from various sources, 
that she has had few advantages of early instruction, and 
that heremployments have generally been altogether for- 
eicn to those of the student. During those years, in which 
the mind makes the most rapid advances in literary im- 
provement, Miss Huntley must have been in a great meas. 
ure deprived of two of the most important avxiliaries,— 
books and leisure. Of the defect of these facilities, espe- 
cially the latter, we think the volume under inspection af- 
fords pretty satisfactory proof. he evil arising from a 
want of leisure is twofold. It not only prevents that in- 
tellectual culture, s0 necessary to peculiar excellence in 
any species of writing, but it urges to hasty composition : 
This induces negligence; and it is well if that nesligence, 
which is at first occasional, and almost unavoidable, do not 
at length, become habitual, After all, it isnot a little haze 
ardous ior a writer to expect mach favour will be shown 
him 6n account of any infelicity in bis circumstances. With 
these circumstances few will be acquainted, and still fewer 
will be disposed.to.make much allowance for them. The 
tribunal of the publick is a stern tr: bunal, andjits decrees are 
often made with no very strict regard to the rules of equi- 
ty. .We donot, however, in the present instance, despair 
of seeing something like justice. rendered, and if it should 
turn out otherwise, we trust it will not be through our fault. 
The volume in our hands is principally, made up of short 
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pieces of poetry: It is occasionally, diversified however, 
with specimens of prose composition... ‘The whole bears ev. 
ident niarks of having been written at odd, spell, and. in 
those seasons of freedom from other avocations, with which 
accident, or the author’s own diligence, now and then, sup- 
plied her. Our business is, chiefly with the poetry ; for on 
ihe merits or demerits of this, the character and fate of the 
work must entirely depend.. Wesshall begin, by _present- 
ing our readers with an extract. from an allegorical poem, 
with which, the volume commences, and which, we think, 
furnishes respectable testimony in favour of Miss Huntley’s 
pretensions. We presume Miss Huntley designed to shad- 
ow forth in it, some events of her own life, while she paid 
a just tribute of gratitude to those, who had blessed and 
cheered her early years, by their voluntary kindness and 
benevolence ; and whatever difference of sentiment may 
arise, with reference to its poetical attractions, there can 
surely be none, in regard tothe warmth and delicacy of 
feeling, which it displays. 
THERE rose a plant from shades obscure, 
f weak and feeble stem, 
Its shrinkiag leaves were closely cur.d, 
And pale its infant gem. 


And yet, a benefactress kind . 
The lonely stranger ey’d— 

And lov’d, and watch’d the humble plant, 
Which few had lov’d beside. 


She hid it from the chilling storms, 
For storms its bloom opprest, 

And when the wintry blast arose, 
She warm’d it in her breast. 


With glance of tearful joy, she view’d 
| o 
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Its premis’d verdure rise ; 
And oft its drooping buds she rais ‘d, 
To point them to the skies. 


But as she cherish’d it, a hand 
Remov'd her hence away ; 

And sick’ning on ‘her lowly tomb 
The broken flow’ret lay. 


It rose—to seek the ray serene, 
The star of mercy threw ; 

It rose on life’s.eventful scene, 
T'o feel and tremble too. 


Yet some have fene'd it from the blast, 
And from the wintry air, 

And deign’d, tho’ undeserved their smile, 
To shelter it, with care. 


Miss Huntley seems toh-ve been ‘aware, that allegory 
is a species of figure, which requires very skilful manage. 
ment. The rules which ought to govern it, have often 
been transgressed, éven by ‘the best writers. The chief 
difficulty lies in preserving the metaphorical strain unbrok- 
en, and avoiding an unfortunate mixture of plain amd figur- 
ative language. 

Servetur ad imum, 
Qualis ab incepto processerit et sibi constet: 


Miss Huntley has made pretty liberal use of this fig- 
ure ; and setting aside some slight infractions of the law 
just laid down, she has succeeded ‘remarkably well. We 
think the extract we have already. given, affords proof of 
the native delicacy of her taste, arid is.caiculated to estab- 
lish the truth of the judgment, we have offered. Still 
farther to illustrate its justness, however, we shall adduce a 
few stanzas from a poem entitled, Lines written on planting 
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slips of geranium and constancy near the grave of avencras 
ble friend. : . 


Sev’n times the sun with swift career, : 
Has mark’d the circle of the year, 

Since first she prest her lowly bier; 

And sev’n times, sorrowing have I come, 

Alone, and wandering through the gloom, 

T'o pour my lays upow her tomb : 

And I have sigh’d to see her bed 

With brambles, and with thorns o’erspread,. 


For surely round her place of rest, 

I should not let the coarse weed twine, 
Who so the couch of pain has blest, 

The path of want so freely drest, 

And scatter’d such prefumes"on mine, 
it is not meet.thatshe should be 
Forgotten or unblest by me. 

Ye plants, that in your hallow’d beds, 
Like strangers, lift your trembling heady 
Drink the pure dew that evening sheds, 
And meet the morning's earliest ray, 

And catch the sun-beams as they play; 
And when your buds are moist with rain, 
4 Oh shed those drops in tears again ; 

And if the blast 'that'$weeps the heath, 
Too rudely o’er your leavesshould breathe, 
Then sigh for her ; and when you bloom 
Scatter your fragrance on her tomb. 





ae 


But should you, smit with terror, cast 
Your infant foliage on the blast, 

Or faint beneath the vertic heat, 

a i Or shrink when wintry tempests beat, 
4 : There is a plant of constant bloom, 
And it shall deck this lowly tomb, 
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Not-bianeh’d with frost, or drown'd with rain, 
Or by the breath of winterslain ; 
Or by the sweeping gale annoy’d, 
Or by the giddy hand destroy’d, 
Dut every morn‘its buds renew’d, 
Are by the drops of eveniag (ew’d, 
This is the plant of Gratitude, 
: pp: 20—21. 

We are inclined to believe; that this quotation affords a 
preiiy fairspecimen of Miss Huntley’s poetical powers ;—~ 
and our readers will, we doubt iot, agree with us, that if 
they are not of the highest order; they aré such as* with 
p oper cultivation, would ensure. their. possessor, no mean 
reputation. Here is, clearly, vigour of conception, and live- 
hiness offancy, anda _ considerable portion ol the mens” di. 
vinior,—the genuine inspiration of theanuse.» Thediction 
too, is select and happy; andthe versification is by ne 
meats destitute of harmony. We must object to the phrase 
© smmit nith terror’ as applied to the plants. We have heard 
of the /oves of the plants; but we dowot recollect that 
they have ever before been represented as .~ ject to the 
passion of fear. 

‘The poems in this volame are, for the most part, ofa 
grave and serious cast; but our authoréss shows, that if she 
choose to indulge herself in a-sporfive and familiar strain, 
she can doit, in a style not ungraceful, and with. veryit. 
tle hesitancy. | 
An cxcuse for not Salfilling an engagement written in-school. 

My friend, I gave aglad assent ~ 3 om 

PDE your request at noon, 


, But now I find I cannot leave - Jt bt 
My little ones so soon, ’ 





“Yearly came, and as my fest” 
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First enter’d atthe door, + ». 
«“ Remember” to myself I said, 
“ You must dismiss at four.” 


But slates, and books and maps appear, 


And many a dear one cries, 
“ Oh, tell us where that river runs, 
And where those mountains rise ; 


And where that bliad, old monarch reign'd, 


And who was king before, 
And stay a little after five, _ 
And tell us something more.” 


And ther my little A * * * *+ comes, 
And who unmoved can view, 
The glance of that imploring eye, » 
“ Oh, teach me something too.” 


And who would think amid the toil, 
(Tho’ scarce:a toil it be,) 

That through the door, the muses coy 
Should deign to peep at me. 


Their look is somewhat cold and stern, 
As if it meant to say, 

“ We did not know you kept a school, 
We must have lost our way.” 


Their visit was but short indeed, 
As these light numbers show ; 


' But Oh! they bade me write with speed, 


My friend I cannot go. 





pp. 113—114. 


We add the following, principally, on account of the 
eredit it does the heart of the writer; for we think it 





vA child deprived of the-powers of hearing, and of speech. 


a. 
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would be difficult for any oné'to ‘conceive, and to express, 
the sentiménts it “contains, without feeling romething ef 
their amiable spirit. ils , | 


There is a plant that in its cell, 
All trembling seems tostand, 

And bend its stalk, and fold its leaves, 
From each approaching hand. 


And thus there is a conscious nerve, 
Within the human breast, 

That from the rash or careless hand, 
Shrinks, and retires—distrest. 


The pressure rude, the touch severe> 
Will raise within the mind, 

A nameless thrill, a secret tear, 
A torture undefin’d. 


© you, who are by nature form'd, 
Each thought refin’d to know, 
Repress the word, the glance, that wakes 
That trembling nerve to woe. 


And be it still your joy to raise 
The trembler from the shade, 

To bind the broken, and to heal 
The wounds you never made. 


When e’er you see the feeling mind, 
Oh, let this care begin, 

And though the cell be rude or low, | 
Respect the guest within. pp- 126—127. 


Yt is our earnest desire to see such sentiments and feel- 


ings become universal. Their infiuence is too soldom wite- 


nessed, even among those, who on other occasions, and ta=* 
wards objects much inferior, would be thought to posses 
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the nicest and. keenest sensibility... Mental afftictions, be, 
cause they often operate secretly, and are borne in silencep 
are generall y disregarded. It is to be feared that we mae 
ny times inflict severe pain on those with whom we are 
connected, through mere-thoughtlessness and ‘ifdigéretion ; 
and if the poem we have just noticed should induce in the 
minds of those who“may peruse it, amore watchful ‘care 
and a tenderer regard for the’ feelings of others, it would aas 
complish an object of no trivial importance, » 7 

One of the longest and best written pietes in the volume 
is the * Paraphrase of part of the Book of Amos.’ 'y 

The tone of composition is animated,—the -versification 
is smooth, and the style forcible. . There is one instance, 
however, in which, Miss Huntley’s, good taste seems te 
have deserted her. In the following paragraph, that sacred 
seriousness which Miss Huntley, without doubt, wished to 
keep alive in the hearts of her readers, is violated by an 
unnatural and somewhat: ludicrous combination of ideas‘and 
images. The holy seer is represented, as declaring with 
what alacrity he left the flock, which it had, hitherto, 
been his humble employnient to tend, and with what zeal 
he espoused the cause aud took upon himself the high cont 
mission of his Ged. 


Uprising at the heavenly call, 1 laid 
My crook and scrip beneath the spreading shade, 
* I go, Lgo, my God,” my answering spirit said. 


Through the rough stream I dash’d, whose foamiag tide 
Came whit’ning from the mountain's hoary side ; 

O’er rocks I bounded, thro’ dark forests ran, 

Te seek the busy hawets of guilty man,) 

Yet pressing on my path, I heard with pain 

Phe echoing footsteps of a distant train ; 
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Isaw my showy lambs approaching near, ° 
And wondering at their master’s bold career ; 

With gentle look, and piteous moans they stood, 

To ask of me their guidance and their food. p- 183, 


Now the objection we have to alledze, is, that the dig- 
nity of the subject is degraded and its gravity impairel 
by making the prophet. lead his flock such a wild 
route ‘o’er hill ,and dale’ and among rocks and forests 
The picture here presented to the eye of the mind isa very 


' familiar one ; and the imagesit groups together are sure- 


ly-not of the most dignified and attractive kind. The po- 
etic effect caimot therefore, we should imagine, be very 
great,or very happy., Besides Miss Huntley must be 
quite an untutored shepherdess, not to know that she is far 
from holding the mirror up to nature, when she represents 
the fleecy tribe as following their keeper through flood as 
weil as field. We have certainly never been made ac. 
quainted with any af this raceof animals, whose dread of 
water would not have led them to desert the prophet when 
he dashed through the‘ rough stream.’ In the same po- 
em there occurs acouplet, in which there is some inaccure 
acy in the figure and obscurity in the sense. 


Stain’d with your guilt, the page of fate unrolls, 
Its crimson lines shall enter te your souls ; 


© Crimson lines’ are. surely very unsuitable instruments 
for opening a passage to thesoul. A sword or dagger would 
do this work much better. 
It would not be difficult to select from various parts of 
the volume weak, or prosaid lines. Suchfor example as 
the following : i 


7 
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Thou gav'st me.time much good to do, 
And health—and privileges too, 
And if I fail'd, still blameless thou. | p. 47. 


I thank thee, that thou hast conceal'd 
From man the presence of heaven. p- 198. 


Again we have on the same page. 


For often in affliction’s school, 
Though the sad heart perceives it not, 
Virtue is gain’d and wisdom’s rule, 


That never, never is forgot. 


The lines in these instances surely hobble along witha 
very feeble and faltering pace ; and if we should lay aside 
the measure, and the rhyme, though this last would hardly 
need to be dore in the triplet, we should have as soher 
prose as any one could, in reason and good conscience, de- 
mand. 

We might adduce other passages of a similar character, 
but the task is as unnecessary as it is ungrateful. It is not 
from occassional beauties, or defects, that we are to make 
an estimate of the real character of a book: This must al- 
ways depend on its general style of execution. 

We regret, that we are compelled to offer an objection 
against this volume, more weighty than that of accidental 
aberrations from good taste; and individual instances of 
departure from the lofty tone and spirit of genuine poetry. 
That Miss Huntley, when she exerts her powers, is capable 
of writing what deserves to be read and remembered, we 
think we have shown. . Weare sorry to say, that she has 
too, furnished us with pretty convincing evidence that she 
can write what is scarcely worthy of ejther. We refer 
particularly to the detached sentences of prosc, and those 
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mere fcraps of poetry consisting of {wo or three stanzas 
each, which are so liberally sprinkled over some paris of 
the volume. We think the insertion of there transient and 
occasioral reflections, especially those in prose, was ill judg- 
ed. They are very far from being marked by any pecul- 


‘jar elegance of style or value of sentiment. They are the 


every day thoughts of every sérious mind, presented to us 
ini a trite formand familiar dress. Now we would not be 
understcod to object, generally, to the practice of making 
known to the world, those detached and insulated ideas, 
which may chance to occurin the hours of solitude and 
meditation. But we insist that in order to justify their 
publication,these ideas should come to us recommended by 
some degre® of novelty,either in substance, shape or attire; 
and we have been accustomed to consider this rule as pret- 
ty firmly established and’ universally regarded. We 
have only to tell Miss Huntley then, in relation to this sub- 
ject, that if all the niere fragments of prose, together with 
the pieces of poetry of a character similar to that on ‘A 
Summer Morning.’ A Thought.’——And ‘The evils of 
liaste,’ had been kept safely locked from the hands of her 
publisher, we should have been on the whole better please 
ed with her book. In regard to the longer and more reg- 
ular prosaic essays, it is but justice to Miss Huntley to say» 
that they doher great credit. © They uniformly display 
much good sense, and they are composed in an easy, chaste 
and generally correct style. It is perfectly obvious, that 
they are the productions of a sound understanding, and of a 
heart regulated by christian principles, and animated by a 
christian spirit.From the ideas expressed in thiscritique,our 
readers will have anticipated the feelings with which weclose 
the volume before us.It is with sentiments of respect for the 
author’s talents,-and with no slight degree of interest, ip 
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tegard totheir sulsequent, direction and exeriiop. | We 
wish, Miss Huntley all umaginable success in the humble, 
but useful, and honorable calling; in which ghe is engaged A 
but we should regret if itsshould so far curtail her hours of 
leisure, .as to interrupt materially the cultivation and im- 
provement of her own mind, and deprive the publick of the 
benefit of her future literary efforts. Whatever gifts Miss 
Huntley may possess,which fi her to build the lofty rbyme, 
we are disposed to think, judging {rom,the specimens alread y 
offered, that she has it in her power to he quite ag useful, vnd 
to gain a still brighter reputation, by eniploying her tal, 
ents in the plain style of instruction. Our ptght to counsel 
ig an ¢x-oficio privilege,and in the exercise of it, we have 
ene additional piece of advice to give. If Miss Huntley 
should hereafter favour the pullick, with the productions of 
her pen, we recommend.to her, not only to adhere, in def- 
ance of the complaints of her muse, to the practice of « cops 
ying off and polishing, but to pursue it still farther. Every 
author, who desires that his writings should meet a higher 
destiny than speedy oblivion, must keep constantly in mind 
the just and pithy remark of Pope, that the first of all aris. 
in a writer, is the art to 6/ot. 


—<s¢o 
MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 
THE SEASON. 


The weather, during a considerable part of the summer, 


has been unusually cold, and the. growth of ,vevetablos,.of - 


all kinds, uscommonly sluggish. ‘The last year, on the 4tiay 
of July, currants were quite ripe. Grecn peas, in some 
gardens, were sufficiently large to gather about tie 
last of June. I remembered to have dined onthem on Lhe 
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23th of that month. This year, currants did not arrive 
at maturity beforethe 10th, or 12th of July ; and green 
peas were not large enough to pick till about the same pe- 
riod. 

But, notwithstanding the general coldness of the weath. 
er, the mercury inthe thermometer has, in two or three 
instances, risen to a remarkable height. On the 7th of Ju. 
ly, between 2 and 3 o'clock, P. M. it stood, reckoning by 
Tahrenheit’s scale, at 94°. On the 13th, of the same 
month, the heat was still more intense. The mercury rose, 
about 3 o’clock, P. M to 98°, where it remained stationary 
half an hour. On the following day, the temperature was 
more elevated, than it had ever been noticed to be, by any 
individual inthis village. The morning was extremely 
sultry. <A few light clouds were seen floating in the atnros 
phere, but they soon disappeared, and left the sky perfect- 
ly clear. Atten A.M. the mercury had attained the 


height of 88°. At half after ten, it had fallen to 86°, in 


consequence of a gentle breeze, which sprang up about 
that time, but lasted only afew moments, From that in. 
stant it continued to rise, till a little after 3 o’clock P. M. 
when it stood, during 15 minutes, at 102 degrees. The 


_ greatest elevatioa, which I haveever known it reach, in 


the shade, in this place, was inthe summer of1806. It 


then mounted as high as 101°. 

My thermometer is suspended to a pillar, on the north 
side of the house, about 6 feet from the ground, where no 
direct, and not many reflected rays of the suncan reach it, 


till four o’clock in the afternoon. 
READ AND TAKE WARNING. 


‘ * ‘ 
DIED~At Lenox, Madison County, (N. Y.) on Satur. 
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day, the 17th of June, John Allen, aged 27 years. and 
John Harp, aged 14 years, within one hour of each other— 
the-cause of theirdesth waseating vegetable poison. 

They were plowing ina field near Captain Sylvester 
Beechers ; they came to the house about 4 o’clock P. M. ap- 
peared to be in perfect health, took some refreshment, and 
returned to their work. Soonafter, they were observed in 
the posture of holding each other up, and calling faintly 
for help. The neighbours immediately collected, but too 
late to afford any r2lief ; the youngest was quite inseusible 
and the other just able to tell them * that they had eaten 
something out of the stream which run near by.” Medical 
aid was procured with ali possible dispatch, and although 
the physician lived within two miles, Allen expired by the 
time he arrived. From what could be obtained from Ale. 
len, and from the violence of the case, it was conjectured 
that they had mistaken the Cicuta Aquosa, or water hem. 
lock (by some called muskrat root) for sweet sicily and eat 
enit. They had severe. convulsive paroxisms, and appa- 
rently muelvafiection of the brain and nervous system—~a 
coldness and livid appearance ofthe lips and extremities, 
with much rattling ie the throat soon came on, and death 
shortly ensued. The probability is, that this fatal poison 
produced death in two hours alter swallowing it. On exam- 
ining the steam the Cicuta was found growing near the 
water’s edge, and near where they appeared to have been 
sitting upon the bank, lay the tops of some of the poi- 
sonous plant with every appearance of its having been dug 
from the opposite bank. Thestomach of Allen was taken 
out and dissected by Dr. Tilden, in presence of several 
physicians, in which was found abouta table spoonful of 
the root, together with the gastric juice, which wasall the 
etomach contamed. The publick are particularly cautioned 
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against gathering this plant for sweet sicily, as they much 
resemble each other, and of all the vegatabJe poisons, which 
this country produces, this is, perhaps, the most deadly. ys 
The operation seems.to be that of a uarcotic, 

Nen-York Spectator. 


ed pe 


The conductor ofthe Repertory .is indebted for the following 
| ahasty remarks on the Cicuta Aquosa to Dr. W. Basseit, who 
thas promised to-prepare a more perfect and sdetailed descrip- 
tion of this deleterieus plant for insertion in our next Number, 


“ During the preserit season, several persons have lost 
their lives by mistaking the Water Hemlock, Muskrat Root, 
é6r Wild Parsnip, (Cicuta Aquosa) for Sweet Cicily. As 
these two plants bear some resemblance to each other, peo- 
ple should be extremely cautious not-to use the Hemlock 
instead of the Cicily, as the mistake ‘would ‘be ‘fatal. 

The Cicuta Aquosa is one of the most deadly poisons, 
which the vegetable kingdom affords. It may easily be 
distinguished from the Cicily by the root, the leaves, or the 
seeds. ‘Ti isa very common plant in every part of New- 
England. It grows plentifully int meadows, and’by the 
side of water on high lands.” ‘It exists in great abundanee 
on the borders of Otter Creek, and has been found in a 
number of gardens in this vicinity. “ It flowers in July and 
Augusf, nearly two months later than the Sweet Cicily. 

Sometimes there is‘but one-single root, striking down in- 
to the ground six or eight inches, but it is more commonly 
divided into four, or five branches, lying near the surface, 
and almost at right angles with thestalk. “The root is 
white, or a light ground colour and*terminates abruptly. 
It has a warm, pungent taste, much like Angelica, orLee 
vage, but without that agreeable,-sweetish taste, which the 
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Cicily affords : the toot of which is smaller, and ne 
in an elongated, slender film. 

The stalk of the Cicuta Aquosa rises three, sometimes 
four, or five feet high; is hollow, jointed, and most com» 
tionly of a purplecofour, but it is sometimes white. The 
leaves stand on nruch longer foot-stalks, than those of the 
Cicily, are more numerous, and not quite so large. The 
flowers are white, in umbels like the Angelica, and are, 
likewise, much more nunierous than those of the Cicily. 
The seeds resemble those of the common ¢arrot in ‘shape 
and colour’; while thosé of the Cicily are nearly an inch 
Jong, and when ripe are black. 

The Tiemlock, or Cicuta, isa much larger plant, than the 
Cicily; but persons not well acquainted with. plants, 
would not, perhaps, be likely to distinguish them, merely 
from their difference insize. Trem a careful attention 
however to the size, shape, colour, and taste of the root ;—< 
to the shape of the leaves and seeds; to the disagreeable 
smell and to the austere, pungent taste of the Hemlock, one 
cannot fail to distinguish it from the Sweet Cicily, which has 


a pleasant, sweetish taste and a somewhat aromatick smell- 


Te 
ENCLISH COUNTY BANKS. 


The number of County Banks in England and Wales, for 
which licenses were taken out-to issue Promissory Notes is 
1813, was 689, Ch. Observer. 


Sek Lol 
NATURAL CURIOSITY. 


We are informed by a gentleman from Sackett’s Harbor, 
that @ very remarkable Cavern has lately been ‘discovered 
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near that place, on the shore of Lake Ontario. Our informs 
ant, in company with five others, descended about 30 feet, 
and proceeded, more than half a mile through various apart- 
ments, wonderfully wrought by nature, some of which 
were 10 feet high, and others barely sufficient to pass with 
dificulty. Through inattention, the torches with which 
they descended, went out, and the company remained in 
despair, momently expecting to perish, for five hours,.when 
a person left at the entrance, alarmed at their long absence 
entered with afew neighbours, and rescued them from de- 
struction. The air of the cavern was very impure and rese 
piration extremely difficult. 


Py 


Northern Whig. 
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IMPORTANT DISCOVERY, 


METHOD OF PROPELLING SHIPS BY COMPRESSED AIR. 


In the London Repertory of Arts, Manufactures and Age 
-viculture for April 1815, received by the late arrivals, we 
find an account given by the inventor himself, of a mode of 
navigating by means of air thrown by the force of machin- 
ery under the boitom of theship. The air is to be so con- 
fined asto have no means of escaping but by rising along 
the bottom of the ship, which is to be an inclined plane to- 

‘wards thestern.. The re-action of the water displaced by 
the air will produce an impulse,upon the inclined plane, 
equal to the pressure of the water at the given depth.— 

‘A portiun of the force thus impressed, increasing with the 

angle mace by the plane with the horizon, will be employ- 
ed in propelling the ship. The advaniages contemplated 
inthis mode over the common steam boats, moved by 
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wheels are that the machinery not being exposed to the 
violence of the waves, it will serve as well for navigation on 
the ocean, as in rivers and smooth waters. ° 

It is a fact deserving to be mentioned that Mr. Wither. 
lee an ingenious mechanic residing in Boston, communicat- 
ed this principle to many of his friends some weeks before 
any notice of it was received from England. A few days 
before the Milo arrived, he had so matured his plan, as to 
explain toa gentleman eminent fora number of useful 
inventions, the mode in which he contemplated the appli+ 
cation of the power to the propelling ofships. This mode 
is said to be much more simple and practicable than that 
given by the English inventor. 

: Weckly Messenger. 


D4 
LAKE ERIE OVERFLOWING, 


From some unknown cause, the water in this Lake hag 
been rising for about three years. During which time, it 
has risen nearly three feet; and according to its natura! mo. 
tiop, will continue to rise during the summer. The Niaga- 
ra River, rising in proportion,this increased supply of water 
fromthe western world, by the rapidity of its current, is 
rendered more difficult to pass) We have not heard the 
opinion of any gentleman of science on the subject, quali- 
fied to invéstigate the cause, or give any probable conject- 
ure as tothe source from whence it may spring. .Mayat 
not arise from the improvement ‘of the lands lying on the 
margin of Lake Erie, admitting a more free passage. of the 
water in its tributary streams ? 

, Buffalo Gazette, 
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RUSSIAN ENTERPRISE. 


, The Russian .government has ordered another expedition 
to be fitted out for a voyage round the world ; it is to be 
commanded by Capt. Krusenstein, an officer of great skill 
and enterprise. Several Russian officers and others, who 
ate to make a part of the expedition, have lately been in 
this country (England) for the purpose of completing their 
acientifick apparatus, It is intended again to explore Beh- 
ring’s straits and the Frozen Ocean, and to find a passage 
from the north west coast of America to Archangel, either 
by the continent of America or of Asia. 


ae (lie cco 


A Russian ship has_ been fitted out, at the expense of 
Count Romanzoff, Chancellor of Rrussia, to sail,in the course 
of the summer on a scientifick expedition to the South Seas. 
It is to be commanded by Kotzebue, son of the celebrated 
Kotzebue, who is a Lieutenant in the Russian naval service, 
He accompanied Crusenstein, in the Nadeshda, in his voy~ 
age round the world. 

London Paper. 
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ONONDAGA SALTSPRINGS. 


The superintendant reports 295,215 bushels of salt, mane 
ufactured.and inspected at the works in the year 1814 —. 
The duty te the State is 3 cents per bushel, and the net 
profit, after paying all expenses, including $5,200 for ce : 
Trash anenee cents to tne government. : 
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LITERARY. + 


Proposals are issued by John Westorfy of Reading,(Wass.§ 
for printing the American Annual Register: @ periodical 
work, in imitation of the British Annual Register, so justly 
celebrated. The volume for 1814 will contain a brief and 
impartial history of the United States, from their first set» 
tlement to March 4, 1815.—State ‘Paperse»Character of 
eminent persons—.Natural History—New Improvements—» 


State of Manufactures, &c. &c. The work to be conducts’ 
ed by a number of literary gentlemen.—Price $2.50 a vols 


ume, 500 pages 8vo. Mass. Papér. 


 l+o~ 
AMERICAN ASYLUM FOR THE DEAF AWD DUMB. 


It gives us great satisfaction to learn, that in imitatiog 
of the institutions of this description in’ Europe, there is 
shortly to be established, in the City of Hartford in Con- 
icut, a seminary for the instruction of the unfortunate out- 


casts of humanity, the Deaf and Dumb, To endeavor to» 


rescue a hundred persons, (and it is ascertained, that this 
nufhiber may be found in the single state of Connecticut) 


from uselesness, and many of them from poverty; and to — 


render them important members of the community, is an 
undertaking, which richly merits the patronage of govern- 
ment, and of all opulent individuals.. ‘Fo instit: valuable 
knowledge into these desolate, and often, gloomy unders 
standings ;~-knowledge, which may augment their happi- 


ness through the whole period of their terrestrial pilgrims — 


age,is an object, in a high degree, laudable and. philanthros 
pick. ‘To impart to them the means of learning their own 
degeneracy ; their deplorable condition by nature; to 
point them to the saviour of sinners; to make known his 
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requirements, and urge to a “eompliance with them; to 
promote their felicity in the present life ; and finally tobe 
instrumental in leading them up to heaven, is an object em- 
inently christian;—an object, which deserves the best 
wishesand prayers of all good people on earth, and ove, 
which. we have no reason to doubt, will receive the ben- 
edictions of the Highest. 

_ For the purpose of forming an establishment whose ap- 
ject is the amelioration of the condition of the American 
Deaf and Dumb, a number of gentleman in Hartford, and 
its vicinity have associated themselves, and raised, by sub- 
scription, a considerable sum of money, which isto be sa- 
credly. devoted to tie accomplishment of this design.— 
They have engaged, as the future instructor of the contem- 
plated seminary, Mr. Thomas H. Gallaudet~a young 
gentleman of that city, who was educated at Yale College, 
was distinguished by the correctness of his deportment and 
by the accuracy of his scholarship, was, two or three years 
after his graduation, appointed and officiated, as a tutor in 
thesame Iustitation, has since gone through with a course 
of theological instruction at Andover, and is now an accept - 


- able and apparently, an uncommonly pious preacher of the 


gospel. We know of no man, who would, -in our opinion, 
discharge, with greater fidelity, the duties of this arduous 
and diflicult office than Mr. Gallaudet. We are intimately 


‘acquainted with him, and know him to he a person of fire 


talents, and the most amiable disposition; a person reli- 
giously devoted to {be canse,of doing good, and one partic. 
ularly. bent on beigg,in the hands of Divine Providence, the 
means of promoting the welfare of the Deafand Dumb ~ 
He appears to possess all that.ardour; all that engagedness 
in. the executiun of his noble project, which formerly char- 
acterized the Abic L’Epee.of France, in conducting a sims 
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ilar enterprise in that country. © We sineerely hope, (hat 
his benevolent exertions wij not be less important to the 
United States, nor less esteemed by their inhabitants, than 
those of the Abbé L’Epee were on the other side of the 
Atlantick. 

Mr. Gallaudet has recently sailed for Europe, with the 
intention to remain there two, or three years, for the pur- 
pose of rendering himself acquainted with the methods of 
unfolding and directing the mental powers of the Deaf and 
Dumb, which have been adopted in London and Paris.—~ 
Immediately after his return to America, aschool will be 
opened, in Hartford, for the reception of scholars of this de- 
scription. Several gentlemen-belonging to that city have, 
we understand, made the liberal donation of one hundred 
dollars each, towards creating a fund for the support of 
Mr. Gallaudet during his absence. A sufficiency to an- 
swer this particular object, we are assured, has not yet 
been.obtained. <A large additional sum will be needed be- 
fore the institution can go into operation. We are fuliy 
persuaded, that when this excellent undertaking shall be- 
come more generally Known ; when the benefical effects, 
which it will be capable of producing, in the Deaf and 
Dumb : not only in those belonging to Hartford ; not only 
in those belonging within the State of Connecticut, but in 
all those, who are scattered throughout the whole territory 
of the United States, shall be duly estimated, that a gen- 
erous publick will cheerfully contribute al! assistance neces. 
sary for the rearing and support of this humane establish- 
ment. We hope, not only that an adequate sum of money 
nay be given, but that many a sincere and importunate 
prayer will be presented to the ear of heaven in behalf of 
the prosperity, and of the long continuance, of the propos 
ed asylum for the American Deal and Dumb. ' 
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WATER SPOUT. 


A most alatming storm took place on Tuesday the 2d inst. 
at Addington, (Eng. )a village about three miles from Croy- 
don. A water spout descended on the hills, and burst a- 
bout a mile above it. The water poured in torrents from 
the heights, and rushing into the valley, formed a rapid 
stream of fifty feet wide. It took its way with irresisti- 
bie force through the village, forced open the doors, and 
carried away the furniture of the habitations. A house and 
barn, torn away from the garden wall of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, who resides on the spot, were overwhelm- 
ed, and sows and pigs carriedaway ; some of which were 
drowned.—Tomb-stones were removed from the church- 
yard, and the lives of several persons endangered. This , 
deluge, accompanied by thunder and lightning, continued 
for upwards of two hours, and then subsided, but has left 
a lamentable swamp inthe neighbourhood. A woman, 
who had clung with her child to the top of a floating wag- 
gon, was nearly drowned at the moment the waters began 
to subside. Among the sufferers wasa Mr. Ibbetson, whe 
has lost aconsiderable quantity of live stock, including 
sows and pigs, as also corn and machinery. ‘The public 
house of the village also suffered much by the Joss of furni- | 
ture, spirits, beer, &c. The damage occasioned on the ; , 
land, over which the waters rushed, is incalculable. _ For- 
tunately, however, no lives were lost. Thirteen horses, in 
a stable, which were immersed to their heads, were sav- 
ed. Weekly Messenger. 
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Thefollowing extracts from the second report of the 
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Merino Society of Great Britain, may not be uninteresting, 
at this time; to many of our farmers and nianufacturers.—~ 
The society was established for the purpose of encourag- 
ing the breed of merino sheep in that country—it. is sup- 
ported by a fong list of members, among whom are severe 
al of geat respectability—and at the head of which appearg 
the name of Sir Joseph Banks, as president. From the 
whole tenor of the report, which was published in 1812, it 
appears, that a greatdeficiency of fine wool for their manu- 
factures was apprehended, and it was conjectured that it 
would require at least twenty years before they would be 
able to supply, by wool of English growth, the quantity 
annually imported. The state of Spain, sinee the publica. 
tion of the report, has been such, as to induce a belief, that 
their flocks have suffered a still greater diminution, Hap. 
py, therefore, may we consider ourselves, that the enter- 
prize of a few individuals has sectred to the United States 
this useful animal. Whether the wool is therefore sought 
for by our own manufacturers, or those abroad, the rearing 
of these sheep cannot fail to continue an object deservingt 
the attention of every farmer. Anadditional inducement 
for introducing this breed on every farm, will be found ig 
the extracts of the report concerning the quality of the 


mutton, from which it appears, that the various crosses af- . 
ford mutton equal, if not superior, to any of their former ' 


breeds—and in many instancesa decided preference hag 
been given to the’ merino mutton. Many proofs of this 
might be adduced ; such are selected asit is hoped, wilt 
be satisfactory, and are best adapted, by their brevity, for 
insertion in 4 public journal. __ Editors of papers, who may 
think this communication of some importance to their read- 
ers, are impartially requested to insert it in their columns. 
: Argus. 
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ing 45 carats, and worth £7,200, and one in the possession 
of the Hornsby family. of 36: carats, worth £ 3,000. Hol- 

land has but one, which weighs 36°carats; and is valued at 

£10,268 ; its form is conical, and it was fora short time in 
the possession of Messrs. Rundell and Bridge, of London. 
¥ rance has two ; the largest was bought by the Duke of 
Orleans, during hisregency, and thence called the Regent 
Diamond ; its weight is 136! carats, and value £ 149,058. 
Germany has one, weighing 139} carats, and in value 

£155,682. ~ Russia is rich in these gems ; its largest is that 
of the Sceptre, which is said to weigh 779 carats. If this 
be true, it must be worth according to the general mode 
of estimating them, the: enormous’sum of £ 4,854,728.— 
The history of this diamond is rather curious: fora long 
time it formed the eye of an East Indian idol, from which 
post it was removed by an English soldier. From: him it 
passed through several hands, and was finally sold to the 
Empress Chatharine for £ 90,000, a handsome annuity, and 
a patent of nobility. Russia has several others, one of 
which is estimated at £369,800. 


—<=io— 


ZERAH COLBURN. 


This singular, mathematical lad, who had his origin in 
Vermont, has, it appears, after arousing, and gratifying, the 
curiosity of the inhabitants of his native State ; after visi- 
ting Boston, New-York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washing- 
tonand London, at length made his appearance in the high 
circles of the French metropolis, A late newspaper in. 
formed us, that he had recently been introduced to the 
Board of Longitude in that city, whose: members were not 
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a. little astonished at the correctuess of the replies, which 
he made to their interrogatories. : 

The boy, it seems, has become a great traveller. And 
for what object does he wander over the world ? « It is to 
gratify an insatiable eagerness in his conductor to acquire 
filthy lucre, Circumstances, we think, authorize us to as- 
sert, that this is his sole design. _Is the lad voluntary in des 
voting himself to this occupation? No: he is dragged 
about from city ‘to city, from country to country, at the vo- 
lition of another; who exhibits him, in the same manner, 
and for the same purpose, that a monkey, or an alligator, 
or an elephant isexhibited. But whois his conductor? a 
stranger ? a.barbarian ? . aman in whose bosom no par- 
ticle of natural affection; nosentiment of humanity ; no 
tender emotion ever had evena momentary resideuce ? 
We blush to mention, that it ishis own father—his natural 
guide, protector and guardian, 

But perhaps the parent feels the strong gripe of poverty: 
Knowing that his son possesses wonderful powers of men- 
tal calculation, perhaps he was inflexibly: bent on affording 
him the advantages of a publick education. Perhaps, he 
was not able to procure the means of defraying the ex- 
pense, which such an undertaking would unavoidably incur, 
in his own country, or even on the western side of the At- 
Jantick.—Such would, be idle. assumptions, totally ground. 
less. . He must have other motives to stimulate himin the 
singular and unnatural course of conduct, which he is pur 
suing, . He was indeed in indigent circumstances.. But, 
reader, will you listen to the offers, which have been: made 
to him, in bebalf of his son, and in behalf, of himself. 

Judge Painter, of this village, offered, we understand, 
to take the child, and to give him as good an, education, aa 
could be obtained in Vermont, gratuitously. But his libe- 
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“VEXTRACTS. |: 


“ The vad Hnportants of our woollen’ manufactures is 
demonstrated by the retrospect of a century, not’ a year of 
which elapsed without manifesting, that to our ancestors it 
yas an object of the first solicitudé. ~ Public attention; til 
lately, was not directed tothe produttion of merino woot 
and the principal commercial advantages of Spain have 
Leen derived from our neglect arid want of foresight. The 
following brief statement of our importations, during the 
last three years, shew the numerous benefits we uave cons 


ferred on other nations. 


Spanish, Other sorts. Total. 
1809, . 5,046,707 1,799,226 6,815,933 lbs 
1510, - 8,183,203 2,802,318 . 10,935,523 
Wil, 4,290,973 445,324 4,737,297 


“ The importation’ of sheep’s wool on an.average of four 
years, ending the Sth of January 1811, amounted to 7,865,- 
567 pounds, and were from that date to the Sthof July in 


the same year as follaws: 


Germany and north of Europe © « 41,595 lds. 
Portugal Cf 8. a +e) 6! re 
Spain and Gibraltar » e -» 2,147,696 
Malta and Levant - ° - - - 49,654 


Trelaad andthe Isle of Man - « 3,640 
Cape of Good Hope te inane” «Sng 4.318 


States of America ate . - 7,103 — 
Brazils Raskin, ale: Paty Sangria _ 12,7al 
Brize;wook, 2050 ey ee TS 


es 





Total pounds 314) jo70 7 


The flocks of fine woolled sheepin Spain, before the 
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invasion of that unhappy country by Bonaparte, were ef. 
timated at about six millions ; of these a moiety, perhaps 
3ths, are already destroyed, andthe remainder daily dimiu- 
ishing by rapine and neglect. From what corner of the 
earth, then; canthe manufactories of this country be sup. 
plied with fine wool for the next twenty years? This is a 
most curiows question, and whenever the manufacturers 
shall be conviticed of their real situation for a supply of fine 
wool, the gréwers thereof in England will meet with a very 
different reception from them, from that which they have 
hitherto experienced. Thatday isnot far distant—we 
have not at present in this kingdom, a single year’s con- 
sumption of fine Spanish wool on hand; small quantities 
are still escdping the ravages of the tyraut and finding 
their way through Portugal from Spain to England; but 
it istoo much to expect, that even these adventitious sup- 
plies can continue for any length of time.” 


—<—+0O— 


Dr. Johu C: Warren is elected Professor of Andtomy and 
Surgery in Harvard University. 


j ‘ 
DIAMONDS. 


At the third annual course of lectures at the Birming- 
ham Philosophical Society, which closed a short time since, 
4 very curious description and estimate of all the large dia- 
monde, known to be in existence, were given by Mr. 
Thomason. The number of known dianionds of 36 carats 
and upwards, he stated to be no more than 19, two only of | 
which were in England, viz. the Piggott diamond, weigh. 


21 
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ing 45 carats, and worth £'7;200, and one in the possession 
of the Hornsby family. of 36: carats, worth £ 3,000. Hol- 

land has but one, which weighs 36°carats,; and is valued at 

£10,268 ; its form is conical, and it was for a short time in 
the possession of Messrs. Rundell and Bridge, of London. 
France has two ; the largest was bought by the Duke of 
Orleans, during hisregency, and thence called the Regent 
Diamond ; its weight is 136! carats, and value £ 149,058. 
Germany has one, weighing 139} carats, and in value 

£155,682. ~ Russia is rich in these gems ; its largest is that 
of the Sceptre, which is said to weigh 779 carats. If this 
be true, it must be worth according to the general mode 
of estimating them, the: enormous’ sum of £ 4,854,728,— 
The history of this diamond is rather curious: fora long 
time it formed the eye of an East Indian idol, from which 
post it was removed by an English soldier. From: him it 
passed through several hands, and was finally sold to the 
Empress Chatharine for £ 90,000, a handsome annuity, and 
a patent of nobility. Russia has several others, one of 
which is estimated at £369,800. . 


—~< {1 o— 


ZERAH COLBURN. 


This singular, mathematical lad, who had his origin in 
Vermont, has, it appears, after arousing, and gratifying, the 
curiosity of the inhabitants of his native State ; after visi- 
ting Boston, New-York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton.and London, at length made his appearance in the high 
circles of the French metropolis, A late newspaper in. 
formed us, that he had recently. been introduced: to the 
Board of Longitude in that city, whose members were not 
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a. little astonished at the correctuess of the replies, which 
he. made to their interrogatories. | 

The boy, it seems, has become a great traveller.. And 
for what object does he wander over the world ? « It is\to 
gratify an insatiable eagerness in his conductor to acquire 
filthy lucre, Circumstances, we think, authorize us to as- 
sert, that this is his sole design. _ Is the lad voluntary in des 
voting himself to this occupation? No: he is dragged 
about from city ‘to city, from country to country, at the vo- 
lition of another.; who exhibits him, in the same manner, 
and for the same purpose, that a monkey, or an alligator, 
or an elephant isexhibited. But whois his conductor? a 
stranger ? a-barbarian ? . aman in whose bosom no par- 
ticle of natural affection; nosentiment of humanity ; no 
tender emotion ever had evena momentary residetce ? 
We blush to mention, that it ishis own father—his natural 
guide, protector and guardian, 

But perhaps the parent feels the strong gripe of poverty. 
Knowing that his son possesses wonderful. powers of men- 
tal calculatian, perhaps he was inflexibly: bent on affording 
him the advantages of a publick education. Perhaps, he 
was not able to procure the means of defraying the ex- 
pense, which such an undertaking would unavoidably incur, 
in his own country, or even on the western side of the At- 
lantick.—Such would, be idle assumptions, totally ground. 
less) He must have other motives to stimulate himin the 
singular and unnatural course of conduct, which he is pure 
suing. . He was indeed in indigent circumstances. But, 
reader, will you listen to the offers, which have been: made 
to him, in bebalf of his son, and in behalf. of himself. 

Judge Painter, of this village, offered, we. understand, 
to take the child, and to give him as good an, education, aa 
could be obtained in Vermont, gratuitously. But his libe- 
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rality was not.accepted, . A still more advantageous propo- 

sal was made to him by a namber of gentlemen in Boston. 

I saw an accoynt of it in the pablick papers of the time, 

but cannot now lay my hand omit. Their object was, if 
my recollection is correct, to render the parent, as well as 
the son, a participator i in their bounty. They engaged, on 
condition that the boy s should be placed under their con- 
froul, to raise three thousand dollars, half of whichsum wag 
to be expended i in educating the lad, and the other moiety 
to be given to the father. But this generous proposal wag 
rejected. We see then, and we write this article to let the 
publick know, that there was not the smallest necessity of 
resorting to foreign countries to-solicit the means of educa- 
ting, his son, or of gaining a comfortable subsistence for his 
family. 

What benefit can he expect. toderive from visiting Eu- 
rope? He may possibly obtain four or five thousand dol- 
lars, in a way disgraceful to his connections, and if he pose 
sess a heart not more insensible than adamant, harrowing 
to his own feelings.. Wilthis gon return any better prepar- 
ed to pursue his studies than he was when he quitted his 
country? Will he not rather have imbibed an unconquer- 
able reluctance to enter the peaceful retirement of a school, 
of a college-~a deep-rooted aversion to close and continued 
research, and an unsubduable restlessness under the re- 
straints of wholesome discipline? Will his morals be im- 
proved, by mixing at this tender age, withall classes of hu- 
man beings ? Will they not, by this means, become incu- 
rably corrupted 2 Will his constitution be invigorated by 
exchanging the rough, but salubrious, region of Vermont, 
for a residence in the confined, polluted atmosphere of Pa- 
ris or London ? or by giving uphis coarse, but healthful, , 
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diet, for the delicious, i: poisonous, luxuries of a Pa- 
risian table. 

The days of prophesy are ever. We are not in the hab- 
it of uttering predictions, though we ate strongly inclined 
to do it in the present instance; and we believe there is 
not an individual, well acquainted with human nature, who 
will not affirm, that there is high probability of our predic- 
tion being fulfilled«The lad is, in our dpinion, in the di- 
rect road'toruin. He is a meteor, bright, indeed, and 
beautiful, that glitters and dazzles for a little moment, but 
will speedily sink below the horizon, never to re-appear. 


54 ed... 


FORMATION OF CORAL. 
EXTRACT 


From arcview of Flinder’s Voyage to Terra Australis, in the 
English Quarterly Review published, October, 1814. 


¢ Our knowledge of the bays and harbours within the 
limits of the colony of New South Wales had, at various 
times, been exterided and improved by Captain Flinders 
previously to the present voyage, and he has now nearly 
completed the survey of the whole eastern coast, with its 
harbours and islands, which Captain Cook had but. faintly 
sketched. | | | 3 | 

His account of the Barrier Reefs will be considered 
among the most interesting parts ofthe book. These reefs, 
which extend along the eastern coast of Terra Australis, 
and which occur, in almost every part of the Pacific Ocean, 
have ngarly choked up the passage through ‘Torres strait 
and rendered it exceedingly dangerous to navagation.— 
These coral masseg are, in some places, sunk many fathoms 
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below the surface, in others; just.dry at low water ; and in 
others they rise into banks like that on which Captain Flin. 
ders suffered shipwreck. -In process of time they become 
islands luxurently clothed with the prurient vegetation of 
a tropical'climate. In Torres strait nearly the whole of 
tliese islands have reached this fast stage of existence in 
their progressive creation. It is supposed—indeed ‘it can 
hardly be doubted—that the bases of most of them rest on 
the bottom of the ‘ fathomless abyss,’ and: that they rise 
from thence perpendicularly, like a gigantic wall, to the 
surface. Yet'these immense fabrics, which cover many 
thousand square leagues, substantial as the materials are 
that compose them, owe their creation solely to the silent 
and unobserved labours of minute insects ; to worms, so ve- 
ry insignificant, as scarcely yet to have obtained a place in 
that ingenious and systematic arrangement of nature under 
which philosophers have endeavoured to comprehend all 
created beings. To this most curious and interesting sub. 
ject we are desirous of calling the attention of our nautical 
readers, as’ being one which presents a wide field for future 
observation and research. With this view we shall trans- 
cribe the observations made by Captain Flinders. 


‘ In the afternoon I went upon the reef with a party of gentle- 
men, and the water being very clear round the edges, a new cre- 
ation, as it was to us, but imitative of the old, was there present- 
ed toour view. Wehad wheatsheaves, mushrooms, stags’ horns 
cabbage leaves, and a variety of other forms, glowing under 
water with vivid tints of every shade, betwixt green, purple, 
brown and white ; equalling in beauty, and excelling in gradeur, 
the most favorite parterre ofthe curious florist. | There were 
different species of coral and fungus _ growing, as it were, out of 
the solid rock, and each had its peculiar form and shade of col- 
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euring; but whilst contemplating the richness of the scene we 
could not forget with what destruction it was pregnant. 

‘ Different corals in a dead state, concreted into a solid mass 
of a dull white colour, composed the stone of the reef. | The 
negro heads were lumps that stood higher thanthe rest; and, 
being generally dry, were blackened by the weather; but even 
in these the forms of the different corals, aid some shells were 
distinguishable. The edges of the reef, but particulasly on the 
outside where the sea broke, were the highest parts; within these 
were pools and holes containing live corals, sponges, sea eggs 
-and cucumbers; and many enormous cockles (chama gigas) 
were scattered upon different parts of the reef. At low water 
this cockle seems most commonly to be half open; but frequent- 
ly closes with much noise, and the water within the shells then 
spouts up in a stream three or four feet high; it was from this 
noise and the spouting of the water that we discovered them, for 
in other respects they were scarcely to be distinguished from the 
coral rock.’—vol. ii. p. 88. 


The Investigator, being driven from her anchors by the 
violence of the tide, which gushes through the narrow pas- 
sages in the coral reefs ‘ at a fearful rate,’ Captain Flin- 
ders could not, without risking the safety of the ship and 
the lives of himself and people, make such further observa- 
tions on those singular structures ashe would otherwise 
have done: we shall, nevertheless, extract his ‘ general re- 
marks’ on the reefs which form so extraordinary: a barrier 
to this part of New South Wales, ‘ and among which,’ he 
adds, (p. 115,) ‘ we sought fourteen days, and sailed ‘more 
than five hundred miles before a passage could be found 
through them out to sea ;? because we think that, making 
allowances for some trifling inaccuracies of expression, he is 
generally right in his view of the sub ject. 


‘It seems to me, that when the animalcules which form the 


corals at the bottom of the ocean cease to live, their struetures 
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adhere to each other, by virtue either of the glutinous remains 
within, or of some property in salt water ; and the interstices be- 
ing gradually filled up with sand and broken pieces of coral 
washed by the sea, which also adhere; a mass of rock is at length 
formed. Future taces of these animalcules erect their habita- 
tions upon the risitig bank, and die, in their turn; to increase, but 
principally to elevate, this monument of their wonderful labors. 

The care taken to work perpendicularly in the early stages 
would matk a surprising iistinct in these diminutive creatures.— 
Their wall of coral, for the most partsin situations where the 
winds are constant, being arrived at the surface, affords a shel- 
ter, to leeward of which their infant colonies may be sent forth ; 

and to this their instinctive foresight, it seems tobe ewing, that 
the windward side of a reef exposed to the open sea is, generally 
if not always, the highest part, and rises almost perpendicular, 


sometimes from the depth of two hundred, and perhaps many 


inore fathoms. To be constantly covered with water, seems ne- 
cessary to the existence of the animaleules, for they do not work; 
except in holes upon the reef, beyond low water mark ; but the 
coral and other broken remnants thrown up by the sea, adhere to 
the rock, aud forma solid mass with it as high ds the common 
tides reach. ‘That elevation surpassed, the future remnants, be- 
ing rarely covered, lose their adhesive property ; and remaining 
in a loose state, form what is tisually called a key, upon the top 
ofthe reef. The new bank is not long in being visited by sea 
birds; salt plants take root uponit, anda soil begins to be 
formed; acocoa nut, of the drupe of a pandanus is thrown on 
shore; land birds visitit and deposit the seeds of shrubs and 
trees; every high tide, and still more every gale, adds .some- 
thing to the bank ; the form of an island is gradually assumed ;— 
and last of all comes man to take possession. 

‘ Half-way Island (in Torres strait) is well adyanced in the 


“above progressive state; having been many years, probably some 


ages, above the reach of the highest spring tides, or the wash of 
the surfe in the heaviest gales. 1 distinguished however, in the 
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rock which forms its basis, the sand, coral, and shells fornierly 
thrown up, in a more or less perfect form of cohesion; small 
pieces of wood, piimicé stone, and other extraneous bodies 
which chanée had aiixed with the calcareoiis substances, wheh 
the cohesion began, were in¢ldsed iti the rock, and in sdthe casés 
were stil! separable fro it withdut miuch forte. . The upper 
part of the island is a niixture of the samie substance’ in 4 loose 
state, with a little vegetable soil; and is covered with the casua- 
rina, and a variety of other trees aud shrubs; which give food to 
paroquets, pigeons, and some other birds; to whose ancestors, it 
is probable, the island was originally indebted for this vegeta- 
tion.’—vol. ii, pp. 115, 116. 

It would be Worth a voyage of discovery merely to asa 
certain the various species of animalcules, as Captain Flin- 
ders calls them, employed in the creation of these muiltifa- 
rious masses of ceral rock, of whose summits intiumerable 
islands are already formed, others constantly forming, and 
whose bases are submiatine continerits=to aicertain if it 
were practicable, with some degtee of precision, either by 
measuring the extent and sttbmersion below the surfaee of 
some portion ‘of living coral reef, as arecord'td tesort to 
some ages hence; of by some other means, to determine 
the progressive rate by which those minute animals carry on 
so imperceptibly, and yet so effectually their great work. 
The mind is so overpowered, while contemplating, in these 
gigantic niasses, the apparent inadequacy of the means to 
the end, that were not the fact supported by a host of incorie 
trovertible evidence; all-reasoning atid argument would be 
insufficicht to establish ite credibility ; and yet, after all, 
we can more readily comprehend the creation of submarine 
mountains ‘of two hundred fathoms in height, from being 
eye-witnesses of the operation, however inadequate the la- 
‘bourers may appear, than we can explain the formation of 


2 mountain of limestone, ou as it is,whose substance'is 
+. 
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the same, because we have not had the opportunity of tak- 
ing nature in the act of creating limestone mountains, 
There would seem to. be no conceivable limit to the op- 
erations of these worms... We have observed. that the 
whole of Torres strait.is nearly choked up with the results 
‘ of their extraordinary, exertions, and the Pacificand Great 
Indian oceans. areevery where filling with them.. The 
obstruction, however, occasioned by these masses of rock, 
gives a velocity to the ‘tides which effectually impede 
their increase in certain parts, leaving open -chamnels, 
which, from the rapidity of the -currents setting ‘through 
them, are not likely ever to: be filled up.” 


+o 
WATIVES OF NEW SGUTH WALES. 


¥rom the same fe we copy the inswing anual, relating tothe 
miserable condition of the native inhabitants of New SouthW ales. 
Ina scale representing the iniellectyal gradations of the di ifférent 
branches of the human family, this wretched race of beings would 
unquestionably Le made to occupy the lowest extremity, next to 
the monkey. wii a ae , 


“ Still-it-may be properto. notice a few of the. products 
which characterize Australasia, the first of whichin the or- 
der to be.considered is man. Jn this rank -of beings, even 
the Hoitentet is superior tothe original.native ef .New 
Soath-Wales, who may, perhaps be; justly. placed im the Jow- 
est <livision of the scale of humankind, ‘They are.bideous- 
ly ugly in their features ; their .noses flat, nosirils, wide, 
eyes sunk in their head, overshadowed, by thick black eye- 
brows, but moving rapidly like those of monkeys, mouth ex- 
“travagantly wide, lips thick and prominent,. hair black aud 
clotted, but net woolly, colour from jet black to bronze.-= 
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Their stature is below the middle size, and their persons 
are ill made, their limbs small, and almost without muscle; 

owing perhaps to the extreme poverty and scarcity of their 

food—those on the coast living chiefly on fish, which the 

men take with spears, and the women with hook and line, 
sometimer with nets; those in the woods deriving their 

subsistence from grubs, ants, and ants’ eggs, fern-root, flow- 

ers of the Banksia, berries, and honey. These silvan sat- 
yrs are described as having remarkably long and lean arms. 
and legs, which are supposed to be owing to the climbing 

of trees, which they ascend by making notches with a stone 
hatchet for placing the great toe, and in this way they will 

mount stems of trees seventy or eighty feet high. 

To improve the native deformity of their persons, they 
thrust a bone through the cartillage of the nose, and stick 
with gum to their clotted hair the teeth of men or kanga- 
roos, the jaw bones of fish, tails of dogs, feathers, &c. ;— 
they daub their bodies in fantastical manner with red and 
white clay, and deform the skin with ugly scars, The wo- 
men as wellas the men, were found im a state of perfect nu- 
dity. These, and their female children, are generally de- 
prived of the two first joints of the little finger of the left 
hand ; and the reason assigned is, that these joints might 
not be in the way of winding their fishing-lines over its 

They have no fixed habitation ; their temporary hovels 
consist each of the bark of a single tree, bent in the middle, 
and just large enough to réceive one person ; some found 
on the coast were larger, inthe shape of a bee-hive, in 
which a family huddled allaltogether; but they had no 
furniture, no conveniences, no comforts of any description, 
They make no provision for a future day. | . 

Their minds indeed appear to be as brutal, as their per- 
sons are hideous, They have not yet reached that point 
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even in savage life which unites men into tribes or socie« 
ties for mutual protection; their clans extend not beyond 
the family circle, of which the eldest is called by a name 
synonymous with that of father. They display not the 

least trace of religion; they pay neither respect nor adora- 
tion to any object or being, real of imaginary ; hence they 
have no stimulus to ® good action, nothing to deter from a 
bad one. One of those who accompanied Governor Phillip, 
to England, being questioned as to the ideas of his country- 
men respecting a future state, and whence they originally 
proceeded, answered——from the clouds, to which they were 
to return in the shape of little children, and live upon lit- 
tle fishes. 

The paucity of their numbers would not seem to be ow- 
ing solely to poverty and scarcity of food. Families and 
relations are perpetually destroying each other, either by 
stratagem or open combat. If one man seriously injure, 
but more especially if he put to death, any member of a 
neighboring family, all the relations of the party aggriev- 
ed think it incumbent to put the offending party or any of 
his relations to death, unless he be willing to expiate the 
offence by standing exposed to as many as may think fit to 
hurl their spears athim. If he should be killed, or so se- 
verely wounded as to be carried off the field, or be fortu- 
nate enough to parry all their shafts so long as they think 
fit to throw at him, the offence is expiated, and from that 
moment they are friends. The English settlers used to as- 
semble to witness these unequal combats, and by so doing 
seemed to give countenance-to a practice which ended fre- 
quently in the death of the person accused. When this 
species of retaliation is not resorted to, the revenge of the 
family injured extends to every branch of the offending 
family, and persons on both sides, even to the children, are 
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put to death whenever an. opportunity offers It is also 
stated to be the constant practice.of women to destroy by 
compression the infants in the. womb, to avoid the trouble 
of carrying them about ; if a womandies or is murdered 
while she has an infant at the breast, the living child is in- 
humanly thrown into the same hole withthe mother, and 
covered with stones, of which the ungatural father throws 
the first... These barbarous customs. cannot fail to thin 
their numbers... -Towagds their women'they are savage 
and cruel in an uncommon degree. Scarcely a single fe- 
male of the age of maturity. was everseen. without her 
head full of scars, the marks of her husband’s kindness.— 
The very first act of courtship is to knock down the inten- 
ded bride with a club, and.drag her away from her friends 
bleeding and senseless, to the woods.” 


— 5S to— 


KENTUCKY MUMMY. 


There is now in this city a remarkable human mummy ; 
it is thus described in a letter from the Hon. Samuel L. 
Mitchell, to the Secretary of the American Antiquarian 
Society. N. Y. Spec. 


‘“‘ It is a human body found in one of the lime stone cav- 
erns of Kentucky. Itisa perfect exsiccation; all the fluids 
are dried up. The skin, bones and other firm parts are in 
a state of entire preservation. In-exploring a calcareous 
chamber in-the neighbourhood of Glasgow, it was fourd 
enwrapped carefully in skins and cloths. The ‘outer envel- 
ope of the body is a deer skin; the next covering is a deer 
skin, whose’ hair had been cut away by a sharp instrument ; 
the next wrapper is of cloth, madé of twine, doubled and 
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iwisted, but the threa. does not appear to have been 
formed by the wheel, nor thé web by the loom. The 

warp and filling seem tohave been crossed and knotted by | 
an operation like that of the fabricks ofthe North West 
Coast and of the Sandwich Islands. ‘The innermost tegu- 
ment is a mantle of cloth like the preceding, but furnished 
with large brown feathers, arranged and fastened with 
great art, so as to be capable of guarding the living wearer 
from wet.andcold. The plumage is distinct and entire. 
The body is in a squatting posture, with the right arm res 
clining forward and its hand encircling the right leg. The 
left arm, hangsdown with its hand inclined partly onder 
the seat. ‘The individual, who was a male, did not probas 
bly exceed the age of fourteen at his death—There is a 
deep and extensive fracture of the skull near the occupits, 
which probably killed him, The skin has sustained little 
injury ; it is of a dusky colour,.but the natural hue cannot 
be decided with exactness from its present appearance.— 
The scalp, with small exceptions, is covered with sorrel or 
fox hair. The teeth are white and sound. The hands and 
feet in their shriveHed state are slender and delicate. 


——2+o— 


ADVICE ITO DAIRY MAIDS. 


In cliarning for butter, always have an open space for 
the air tohave free atcess tothe cream. If you stop up 
the orifite; asis customary, toprevent the cream from’ 
splashing out, you may churn four hours in vain!’ Butter 
is produced by the union ofoxygen with the cream, and 
more butter will be made, and quicker, and of a finer fla- 
vor, if you lave your¢hurnsufficiently open, than if you 
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have not an aperture of proper size. One experiment will ; 
convince you of this, RUSTICUS. 


A REMEDY 
FOR THE CANKER AND UTHER WOUNDS IN TREES. 
From the Journal d’Economie Rurale. | 


The damaged parts ofthe tree must be cut.or peeled 
off in the spring, and the places must be rubbed ina fine 
sunny day with turpentine, which becomes sort of varnish 

 sothat the wounds'will be hermetically closed, and the tree 
will speedily recover. By this simple and'cheap.remedy, 
many trees have been already saved, which in the spring 
shewed symptoms-of decay. Even all the upper part of 
the bark has-been cut away, and in the spaee ofa _— an 
entire cure has been effected. 


THE MEPLEY NO. X. 
Varicty’s the very spice of life 
That gives. it all its favour. 

Cowrkr. 
= 
RHE BALL OF BEAUTY, 


From «@ dramatic tale, entitled Tae | Hupzinc or Bapiewe, the 
unknown author of which the critics almost ventyxe fo rgnk with 
Shakespeare.—The following -beastiful ingident is.narrated, to 
warn the unsuspecting maid.of her lover's base designs. 

 , Weekly Messenger. 


Once onalovely day—it was in spring— 
I rested on the height of that dread cliff, 
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That overlooks old Stirling. All was gay: 
The birds sang sweet ; the trees put forth their leaves, + 
So pale, that in the sun they look’d like blossoms : s 
The wild thyme and the violet deck’d the sward 
On which I lay, scenting the air with sweets. 
Some children wandered careless on the hill, 
Selecting early flowers. My heart rejoic’d, 
For all was glad around me. One sweet maid 
Came tripping near, eyeing, with gladsome smil¢, 
Each little flower that bloomed upon thie hill : 
Nimbly she pick’d them, ’minding me of swan 
That feeds upon the waste. I blest the girl ! 
She was not maid nor child, bit of that age, 
*T wixt both, when purity of frame and soul 
Awaken dreams of beauty drawn in heaven. 
Deep within a little den, within the cliff, 
A floweret caught her eye—it was a primrose, 
Fair flaunting in the sun. With eager haste, 
Heedless of risk, she clamber’d down the steep, 
Pluck’d the wish’? flower—and sighed! for when she 
saw | 
The depth she had descended, then she woke 
To sense ef danger. All her flowers she dropt, 
And tried to gain the height, but tried ir vain ! 
1 hasted to her rescue ; but alas! 
i came too late ! : 
Anna. © God! and did she fall ? 
Ran. Yes, lady ; far, far down on the recks below, 
Her lovely form was found at rest! 
I saw her, in mid air, fall like a sereph 
From out of the firmament. ‘The rovks and daws 
That fled their roost in thousands at the sight, 
Curtain’d her exit from my palsei’d eye 
And dizzy brain. @! never will that scene 
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2. Content and peace: the dwelling shar’d, 

“No other guest comé nigh, 
| In them were given, tho’ gold‘ was’ de 

What gold could never buy 5 

No value has a splendid lot, 
But has the means ‘to prove, 
That from the Castle to the Cot, ar 
The all of life is love. 


- _ 
| ROSES AND THORNS. 


1. Of the rose fair and young, 
Poets often have sung, 
And the thorn near its bosom emboss'd, 
r But notic’d have none, 
| That the rose is but one, 
And the thorns are a merciless host. 


| 2. Having liv’d out its day, 
The mild ‘rose dies away, 

Averse and unequal to strife ; 
But the thorns still are there, 
The rude emblems of care, 

‘T'o wound thro’ the winter of life. 


TRANSLATION - 


Of the Latin Inscription on Dr, Goldsmith's monument, in West- 
minster- Abbey, London. 
This, Monument is raised 
To the Memory of 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH, 
| Poet, Natural Philosopher, and Historian, 
Who left no species of writing untouched, 
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Though at the same, time a gentle retest 
Of a genius atyouce sublime, lively, and 
Equal to every, subject: «. _ ,., 
In expression at once noble, 3 
Pure, and delicate. 
“His memory will Jast 
As long as Society retains affection, Z 
Friendship is not void of honour, | , 
And Reading wauts not her admirers. 
He was born in the kingdom of Ireland, 
At Fernes, in’ the province. 7 . 
_, Of Leinster, 
Where Pallas had set her nanle, i an 
29thyNov. 1731. : | 
He was educated at Dublin, 
And diedin London, A 
4th» A pril, (1774-, ae 
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In the days of Edward ILL lived “ thilk grete poet, hight 
Geoffrey, Chaucer, the fader of Inglislt poesie, whose workis 
ben ritten in rime, and’ imprinted i in’ a hokey: yeleped ythe 
workis of Maister Geoffrey Chattere: He sinothed the 
tounge of his contrie, and his fame’ is’ woxen grete in the 
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